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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


JOHN WEBSTER AND SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 261, 303, 342.) 

Wuewn Bosola is courted by Julia, and he 
tells her that she must not expect from him, 
a blunt soldier, the compliments and soft 
phrase of a lover, she replies :— 

Why, ignorance 
In courtship cannot make you do amiss, 
If you have a heart to do well. 
*The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. ii. 197-9. 

A part of the speech is taken from Sidney’s 
charming description of Lalus, one of many 
perfect gems in writing to be found in the 
* Arcadia’ :— 

“He had nothing upon him but a pair of slops, 
and upon his body a goatskin, which he cast over 
his shoulder, doing all things with so pretty a grace 
that it seemed ignorance could not make him do 
amiss because he had a heart to do well.”—Book I. 

The last speech in ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ 
has this beautiful sentiment, which Webster 
claims as if it were an old companion :— 

Delio. I have ever thought 
Nature doth nothing so great for good men 
As when she’s pleas'd to make them lords of truth. 

* The Duchess of Malfi,’ V. v. 144-6. 
It may be that a perfect copy of the 
‘Arcadia’ will show that not only these 


lines, but other parts of the speech in the 
| play, are stolen. My ‘Arcadia’ is split into 
two portions, one professing to contain all 
Sidney’s prose, the other his verse, and 
neither is connected with the other. The 
editor of the prose ‘Arcadia,’ in his intro- 
duction, says :— 

““We are told in a sentence which speaks to the 
heart of a good man as a trumpet does to that of 
a soldier, * Nature had done so much for them in 
nothing as that it had made them lords of Truth, 
whereon all other goods were builded.’ ” 

The sentence is not in my copy of the book, 
and I should have missed it if it had not 
been quoted in the introduction. 

I have no space now to deal with parallels 
in the ‘ Arcadia’ and ‘A Monumental Column’; 
but Iam bound to mention a discovery I have 
made since writing my last article. In‘A 
Monumental Column’ and ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi’ there is a line almost identically the 
same. I quoted this line in my first contri- 
bution (p. 223), and said that it was not in 
Sidney, although in his style. It was familiar 
to me, and I had a distinct recollection of 
having read the matter in the preceding 
lines of ‘A Monumental Column’ elsewhere. 
The following will show that the line in 
question is copied from Ben Jonson, and 
that Webster treats Ben’s prose in the same 
way as he has treated Sidney’s :— 

Some great inquisitors in nature say, 

Royal and generous forms sweetly display 

Much of the heavenly virtue, as proceeding 

From a pure essence and elected breeding : 

Howe’er, truth for him thus much doth importune, 

His form and virtue both deserv'd his fortune. 
Lines 23-8. 

Jonson is addressing the same Prince 
Henry whom Webster mourns over in his 
poem :— 

“When it hath been my happiness (as would it 
were more frequent) but te see your face, and, as 
passing by, to consider you ; I have with as much joy, 
as ] am now far from flattery in professing it. called 
to mind that doctrine of some great injuisitors in 
Nature, who hold every royal and heroic form to 
age and draw much to it of the heavenly virtue. 
‘or, whether it be that a divine soul, being to come 
into a body, first chooseth a palace for itself; or, 
being come, doth make it so; or that Nature be 
ambitious to have her work equal; I know not: 
but what is lawful for me to understand and speak, 
that I dare; which is, that both your virtve and 
your form did deserve your fortune.”—Dedication, 
* The Masque of Queens,’ 1609. 

Jonson’s phrasing and his definition of the 
doctrine are taken direct from Edmund 
Spenser’s ‘An Hymne in Honour of Beautie,’ 


|especially from |]. 120-40 of that poem. A 


reference to the poem will show conclusively 
that Ben was thinking of a brother-poet’s 


| lines, and not of a dryasdust philosophical 
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dissertation, when he was paying the com- 
pliments to Prince Henry which Webster 
copied from him. Hence Edmund Spenser, 
in Jonson's opinion, is one of “the great 
inquisitors in Nature.” For form’s sake 
will quote a few lines from Spenser, and 
refer the reader to the poem for the full 
proof that it inspired Ben Jonson :— 

So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairely dight, &c. 


Lines 127-30. 


There are other parts of ‘A Monumental 
Column’ and ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ which 
are borrowed from Ben Jonson, but the 
scope of these articles precludes me from 
dealing with them. It 1s sufticient for me 
to claim that I have proved Webster to have 
been a royal borrower from Sidney ; and I 
hope I have ordered my evidence in such a} 
way as to make it fairly evident that ‘A 
Monumental Column’ and ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi’ were produced about the same time, 
and that both were followed by ‘ The Devil’s 
Law-Case CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


MR. RALPH THOMAS’S ‘SWIMMING.’ 
I FORWARD some corrections and additions 


to Mr. Ralph Thomas's book on ‘ Swimming.’ 

P. 22. For “ Russien” read Russische. 

P. 59. ‘Swimming and Swimmers’ is said | 
to mention the sidestroke for the first time. | 
The account thus referred to is copied, with | 
slight changes, from “A Treatise on the 
Utility of Swimming, containing Instruc- 
tions in the Acquirement of the Art, with 
Various Anecdotes of Celebrated Swimmers | 
......by Mr. H. Kenworthy, Teacher of Swim- 
ming at the National Baths, 218, High 
Holborn. London: C. Hedgman, Printer, 
London Wall. 1846. Price one shilling,” 8vo, 
pp. 32. Kenworthy writes (p. 13) :— 

** Speed in Swimming is desirable in many points 
of view. It is certainly a criterion of skill; it 
manifests at the same time a healthy state of body ; 
and it is a quality which under circumstances of 
emergency, may be essential to the preservation of 
human life. Until within the last few years, it was 
generally supposed that Breast or Belly swimming 
was the swiftest process, but this opinion has proved 
fallacious. The side stroke is now universally 
acknowledged as the superior method, and young 
Swimmers would do well to practise it accordingly. 
The stroke is rather peculiar. The body is disposed 
sideways, as near as possible to the surface of the 
water: the left arm is thrown out boldly in front, 
the body springing at the same time to the stroke ; 
and the right is worked laterally along the side 
with a sort of paddle action—the palm of the hand 
being hollowed so as to scoop the water, as if the 
Swimmer were pulling himself along by it. The 


stroke of the legs should be long and vigorous, 
crossing each other in the action and working well 
together with the upper extremities. This style 
of Swimming requires considerable practice to get 
into, but when acquired it amply repays the 
Swimmer for his labour.” 

P. 68. Pfuel. “There is nothing about a 
drill in this pamphlet.”—It contains a series 
of instructions for the use of teachers of 
swimming in military institutions, the ex- 
ercises being systematically arranged and 
performed by word of command in_ breast 
and back swimming. It is, thus, a drill book. 
Both editions are essentially the same. I 
have them both now before me. 

P. 69. “ Auerbach in 1873 says he was the 
first to put the land drill into practice.”—This 
is incorrect. Auerbach’s language is not 
clear: he may mean that he was the first to 
use the land drill with a class, but as he 
quotes a similar claim (p. 9) by D’Argy, he 
»robably means that this was the first step 
fe himself took towards teaching a class 
both on land and in the water. 

P. 70. The statement that Brendicke 
“credits other countries and the people of 
past times with being better swimmers than 
those of the present day” is one I cannot 
find in his pamphlet. 

“J. B. Basedow” in the next paragraph 
should be J. J. Rousseau. The original 
passage is well worth quotation ; it is from 
‘Emile, ou de l’Education, Livre Second 
(‘ Euvres Complétes,’ Paris, 1826, p. 163) :— 

“Sans avoir fait son académie, un voyageur monte 
a cheval, s'y tient et s’en sert assez pour le besoin ; 
mais, dans ton, sil’on ne nage on se noie, et l'on 


| ne nage point sans l’avoir appris. Entin lon n’est 


pas obligé de monter 4 cheval sous peine de la vie, 
au lieu que nul n’est sur d'éviter un danger auquel 
on est si souvent exposé. Emile sera dans l'eau 
comme sur la terre.” 


P. 99. “The original footnote” by Clias is 
a literal translation from one in Pfuel’s first 
edition. 

P. 104. “Salzmann” should be Guts Muths. 

P. 135. “Auerbach, 1873, says that in 
Germany swimming was not adopted in 
schools before 1870, and he adds, ‘ every one 
must be a soldier in Germany and therefore 
must learn to swim.’ ”—I do not find either 
assertion in Auerbach’s book. 

P. 192. W. Wilson's article was not due to 
Mr. Thomas’s remark, but to a suggestion 
made to Mr. Wilson in April, 1886, that he 
ought to write the article for the ninth 
edition of the ‘Encyec. Brit.’ He replied 


that he knew nothing about the latter. I 
gave him the necessary information, the 
name of the editor, how to apply, and he 
wrote to the editor. 
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P. 193, note 1. The Humane Society’s 
Reports for 1787, 1788, and_1789 are in the 
library of the Manchester Medical Society 
(Owens College). 

P. 217. I read this book many years ago, 
in the German translation by Kries, and 
found it interesting and suggestive. English 
readers should remember that the Mediter- 
ranean is much more salt, and therefore of 
greater specific gravity, than the water of 
the Atlantic; it is also warmer. As to the 
three miles an hour, the explanation | does 
not explain. In a book printed at Naples 
‘nella stamperia reale” the author would 
probably use Neapolitan measures, as he 
actually states at another place ; besides, the 
Italian mile of his day was little shorter than 
the English mile. “Italian miles are 61 yards 
and 1 foot shorter than an English mile. 
The Neapolitan mile is longer than the 
English by about 249 yards” (Thomas Martyn, 
*A Tour through Italy,’ Lond., 1791, p. xiii). 

P. 219. *C. G. Salzmann” should be 
J.C. F. Guts Muths, as stated in the follow- 
ing note from the second edition of the 
‘Gymnastik fur die Jugend’ (Schnepfenthal, 
1804), p. xiv. After stating that his first 
edition had been translated into Danish, 
English, and French, Guts Muths writes :— 

“Da ich weder die Diinische noch Englische 
Uebersetzung besitze, so kann ich die Titel nicht 
anfiihren. Die Letzte erschien bey Johnson unter 
Salzmanns Namen...... Die franzisische Uebersetzung 
erschien 1803 unter dem Titel: La Gymnastique de 
la jeunesse, ou traité élémentaire des jeux d’Exercice 
considérés sous le rapport de leur utilité physique 
et morale. Par M. A. Amar Durivier et L. F. 
Jauffret. A Paris chez A. G. Debray. An XI. 
Als ich das Buch erhielt und den Titel las, freuete 
ich mich, dass auch Franzosen den Gegenstand 
bearbeitet hatten und verehrte die Minner, die 
nach dem ‘ Avis du Libraire éditeur’ ein exemple de 
modestie et de deésintéressement gaben, indem sie 
gleichzeitig arbeitend und in Collision gerathen, die 
Friichte ihrer grossen Anstrengung friedlich in 
Einen Korb zusammen legten. Ich liiftete den 
Deckel und fand fast nichts als ein Plagium vom 
Anfange bis Ende aus meiner ‘Gymnastik und den 
Spielen fiir die Jugend.’ Es dauert mich, dass ich 
dieses schine Lxemple de modestie hier in ein Licht 
stellen muss, wo es aussieht wie ein Lxempli 
@impudence.” 

P, 220. Durivier et Jauffret (see preceding 
note). 

P. 228. Carl Heinitz.—The full title is :— 

“Unterricht in der Schwimmkunst, nach der in 
der k. k. Militir—Schwimmanstalt in Wien ein- 
gefiihrten Lehrmethode dargestellt vorziiglich zum 
Behufe des k. k. Militiirs, von Karl Heinitz, k. k. 
Major in der Armee. Nebst einem Hefte mit 
Abbildungen. Wien, 1816. Auf Kosten des Ver- 
fassers. (iedruckt bey Anton Strauss,” Svo, pp. xiv, 
2, 88,2. 5 plates. 


The author states that he has mostly followed | p. 159, “ The pupil is not placed in a perfectly 


the excellent principles of Pfuel ; he has two 
pages on preparatory instructions out of the 
water. 

P. 228. Mr. Thomas’s account of Pfuel’s 
pamphlet is very defective, and he values 
the author at a much lower rate than is 
usual. A little explanation will show that 
Pfuel deserves all the credit commonly given 
him. An excellent swimmer himself, he con- 
tinued to promote the art in his earlier years 
by teaching and by his example to the end 
of a long life. Even after he had passed his 
eightieth year, he used to swim matches in 
the Rhine (F. Lewald in an essay on old age 
in the Deutsche Rundschau). Entering the 
Prussian army in 1797, and serving in the 
Austrian army from 1809 to 1812, he took 
during the latter period an active part in 
teaching swimming and in establishing at 
Prague and Vienna large swimming institu- 
tions ; in 1817 he published a little tract in 
which he expounded his system. Both 
system and exposition are good: even now, 
any one who had been passed through such a 
course would be a first-rate all-round swim- 
mer. Pfuel himself says (p. 5), and repeats 
the passage ten years later :— 

“Ein drei bis vier wiéchentliche griindliche 
Unterricht nach derjenigen Lehrart die hier ent- 
wikkelt werden soll, wird in den meisten Fiillen 
hinreichen, um Schwimmer zu bilden die eine halbe 
Stunde ohne Ausruhen zu schwimmen, und mithin 


iiber die breitesten Strihme Deutschlands zu setzen, 
im Stande sind.” 


His pamphlet contains a systematic course 
for teachers :— 
“ Der Unterricht zerfiillt in 6 Abtheilungen, die 


strenge von einander geschieden den Schiiler zu 
immer grisserer Fertigkeit ausbilden.” 


According to Mr. Thomas, Pfuel begins by 
saying that ‘‘swimming had been much 
neglected...... the frog movement is best for 
man.” Unfortunately Pfuel does not begin 
in this way. Mr. Thomas’s paragraph should 
not be in quotation marks: it gives only in 
an imperfect and incorrect manner some idea 
of the contents of Pfuel’s first ten pages. As 
to the drill on land, see under Anmerk., the 
second edition, p. 18. 

P. 236. P. H. Clias.—The instructions for 
swimming on the side are not original, but 
literally translated from the first edition of 
Pfuel, p. 21. So far as I know, C. Wass- 
mannsdorff was the first to point out and to 
fully prove that Clias had copied Pfuel (‘Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir die Turnkunst,’ vol. vii. 
pp. 104-9, Dresden, 1861). There seem to be 
some (probably printers’) errors in both Pfuel 
and Clias; for example, in the latter, 
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horizontal position,” should be “* The pupil is 
now (nun) placed,” &c. 

P. 238. Tetzner, 8vo, pp. viii, 100.—The 
author had been a pupil of Guts Muths, and 
had himself swimming for many 
years. He calls himself Dr. Theodor Tetzner 
on the title-page ; the date 1827. He makes 
some interesting remarks. 

P. 238. ‘ Beknopte Handleiding.’—The first 
edition was published at Franeker by G. 
Ypma, 1828; printed by H. Brandenburgh 
(not “ Brandenburg ”); small 8vo by sheets, 
size of page 5§ by 3] inches ; same number 
of pages as in the second (nieuwe) edition. 
Leerw {ze is printed correctly on p. 82. 

“Lehrbuch der Gymnastik...... iibers. von 
C. Kopp,” Tondern, 1831, 8vo, pp. viii, 104, 
4 plates. —The original is, according to H. 
Brendicke (‘Grundriss z. Gesch. d. Leibes- 
iibungen,’ Kéthen, 1882, p. 122), by F. Nach- 
tegall, and entitled ‘ Laerebog i Gymnastik 
for Almue- og Borgerskolerne i Danmark,’ 
1828. The translation contains at pp. 17, 37, 
88, and 93, instructions for swimming. Nach- 
tegall has preliminary teaching out of the 
water, uses the girdle, and to some extent 
the system of mutual teaching. 

P. 256. In the notice of Csillagh’s book 
** fifty years ” should be fifteen years ; ‘* 12”” 
should be 8vo. 

P. 271. Kenworthy’s treatise, already men- 
tioned, should be added. 

P. 272. ‘Instruction fiir den Schwimm- 
Unterricht in der franzésischen Armee von 
d’Argy,’ Berlin, 1857, small 8vo, pp. viii, 64, 
5 folding plates. A translation by Von 
Wins IL, with an introduction by General 
von Willisen. 

P. 309. William Wood, ‘Manual of Physical 


Exercises, New York, 1867, pp. 316 ((‘Swim- | 


ming,’ pp. 152-60). 


P. 324. Auerbach. — One idea dominates | 


Auerbach: that of teaching a number of 
pupils at one and the same time. This is 
easy on land, but no one had so far proved 
that he could do so with the pupils in the 
water. Auerbach claims that by means of 
certain apparatus he can. H. Kluge reviewed 
this book unfavourably in the ‘ Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir die Turnkunst,’ xvii. 30. 

P. 341. Ladebeck.— A good and original 
book, showing those who have no master 
how to teach themselves, and those who have 
a master how to improve themselves. 

P. 352. Adolf Graf von Buonaccorsi di 
Pistoja, ‘Schwiminkunst gestiitzt auf natur- 
wissenschaftliche Principien,’ Wien, 1879, 
royal 8vo, pp. 176, 3, woodcuts 4 + 64. 

». 354. A. C. Schiffmann, ‘Das Ganze der 
Schwimmkunst,’ Miinchen (1880), 8vo, pp. 33 


P. 355. Baetz, ‘ Anleitung,’ 8vo, not 12°, as 
stated. 

P. 357. ‘* The Athlete’s Guide. Edited by 
N. L. Jackson and E. H. Godbold.” Second 
edition, London, 1887. Preface to first edition 
dated April, 1882. On pp. 50-56 there are 
* Hints on Swimming’ by Veteran. 

P. 368. The quotation under Brendicke is 
from Rousseau, except the last four lines, 
which are from Basedow, according to 
Brendicke. “Children should be accustomed 
to fresh air” should be “to cold, raw air” 
(zur rauhen Luft). 

P. 396. “ Der ausdauernde Schwimmer.”— 
Not the persevering, but the lasting, long- 
distance swimmer. 

P. 422. As a consequence of some remarks 
by Miss C. Everett-Green on open-air 
swimming baths for ladies in the C'yel. 
Touring Clu? Gazette for 1902, pp. 314, 361, 
Henry Wilson wrote on swimming (//., p. 408), 
urging that to be able to keep afloat for a 
long time is most desirable, but to swim 
quickly is rarely of use. ‘This was followed 
(24., p. 473) by an article on floating by J. R. B., 
who says that the two ends of the body may 
be made to balance by holding lumps of lead 
in the hands as acounterpoise to the legs: in 
this way it is comparatively easy to float. 

To conclude, Mr. Thomas will, I hope, 
excuse me for correcting his laborious and 
very instructive book. My remarks have been 
made from my own copies of the works in 
question. Tuomas Wrinpsor, 

Gt. Budworth, Northwich. 


HIGH PEAK WORDS. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 282.) 

Tue verb cuck, to lift, is now only used with 
reference to lifting at Easter. There is, how- 
ever, a verb cig, which means to tilt up, or 
set in a sloping position. Thus, when a cart 
is reared on end it is kiqged up, and when a 
vehicle is upset in driving the accident is 
known as a kig-o'er. The frequentative 
kiggle is given in the ‘E.D.D.,’ but not /iq. 
Kick, which is of unknown origin, may be 
connected. 

The verb swalker, with its frequentative 
swallock, meaning to toss to and fro, has not, 
I believe, been recorded, though the *‘ E.D.D.’ 
has swallock in the sense of to swallow. Thus, 
water is said to swalker in a horse's belly, 
and a man is said to swa/lock pieces of lead 
; about with his shovel. We have here to do 
with the A.-S. wealean, O.N. valka and 

velkja, the prefixed s being owing perhaps to 


| French influence. Stochi/, to stitch or mend 
| clothes, as “stochil it up a bit,” is little heard 
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now : Prof. Skeat,s.v. stoker, mentions the 
M.E. stoken, to stab. <A twirl or twitch ina 
vein of lead is known as a stalch ; one may 
compare it to a knot in a piece of wood. In 
Tapping’s ‘ Glossary of Derbyshire Mining 
Words ’ we are told that “ twitches are the 
contracted or straight parts of the vein caused 
by the presence of hard stone, as flint, chert, 
&c.” 

A place is said to be so many miles from 
another “ by th’ fall o’ th’ foot.” The phrase, 
however, refers only to walking down hill. 
Reap up, in the distinct sense of revive, is, I 
think, rare, though the phrase to “rip up old 


grievances ” is common to most parts of Eng- | 


land. At a sale of land which | attended all 
the lots were withdrawn, but after whisky 
had been handed round they were put up 
again. The sale was then said to be reaped 
- In Shettield I have heard veap used in 
t 

a long while afore it reaps itself.” 1 asked 
a woman who was boiling shallots to make 
pickle to tell me how the whole thing was 
done. She said,“ I first gie ’ema/op,” meaning 
a slight boiling. The word galley-balk is used 
in the sense of a flimsy or dangerous structure 
of any kind, such as a pile of boxes on which 
it is unsafe to stand. The herb comfrey is 
said to be good for broke-wounds (fractures), 
and is called nip-bone. Creep is used in two 
interesting senses. As autumn advances they 
say, “ Days begin to croppen in now.” In Shef- 
field, as I have said elsewhere, days are said 
to creep vut when they begin to lengthen. A 
father said to his daughters, who had come 
home soaked with rain, “I should ha’ thought 
you might ha’ croppen in somewhere.” In 
the older houses the doors are often not more 


re sense of recoup or recover, as, “ It'll be | 


than five feet high, so that a man of average | 


height does, in fact, creep in. 

A good deal might be said about the 
colours of oxen. A patch of red or white on 
a cow’s skin is called a dlonch, the ‘N.E.D, 
only having 4lanch in the sense of a white 
spot. A “blue and white cow” is said to be 
blue-voaned, though the word roan, roaned, or 
voant means red and white so blended that 
you can hardly separate the two colours. A 
cow with red spots on her skin is said to be 
red-skewed—ie., red-spotted, and she is black- 
skewed when she has black spots. When 
the animal is neither black nor red, but the 


colour is “dark among red,” she is qresi/- | 


roaned. 


strip 


/. Prof. Skeat says that the origin of | a pepper.” 
roan is unknown. Is it the O.N. rein, a! pepper.” 


sveiv. The bagskin, or stomach of a calf, con- 
tains a substance known as steep, which was 
formerly used instead of rennet in making 
cheese. A wooden collar, with an iron ring 
attached, used for fastening cows to the 
boose-stake, or vod-stake, is known as a sool 
and frampart. A bow of hazel is fitted into 
a flat piece of wood called the overclove, and 
secured therein by a slot, so that it cannot 
get out. An iron ring, called a /rampart, 
is fastened by a link or two of chain to the 
sool, and the frampart holds the sool to the 
boose-stake. Specks of lead, scattered 
amongst the refuse of the mine, are called 
tollman’s dots. These are one of the 
“members” of a lead mine. Skeat defines 
mug as “a kind of cup for liquor.” In the 
Peak a bread-mug is an earthenware vessel, 
about two feet high, for holding bread. The 
most remote part of a lead mine which has 
been reached for the time being is called the 


forfeit. To jig is to separate lead ore from 


refuse; this is usually done by boys, who 
use a jigging-pole, which jumps up and down. 
Walchen band, or welchen, is thin tarred rope 
or string used for thatching stacks. Bage, 
riming with save, is a portion of anything, 
as “a bage of land,” or “a bage of stone” 
in aquarry. The word is well known in the 
Peak. <A 4olch is a lump, as when it is said 
of a drunken, bloated man that “the fat 
hings on him i’ gret boiches.” The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
has this word as Ju/ch, the latest quotation 
being from Hooson’s ‘ Miners’ Dict.,’ 1747. 
To polch is to knock down, as when a man 
rams or hammers a stake into the ground. 
The ‘E.D.D.’ has the word as pulch, which 
is said to be identical with the literary 
English pulse. The Derbyshire pronuncia- 
tion, however, is not consistent with this 
explanation. 

To go out is to die, as, ‘‘ We thought she'd 
ha’ gone out.” Here life seems to be com- 
pared to a candle, reminding us of Shak- 
speare’s “ brief candle,” or of the brevis lux 
of Catullus (“nobis cum semel occidit brevis 
lux”). A harelip is known as a hare-shorn 
(or hart-shorn) lip; in South Yorkshire it is 
a slouch lip. A kenny is a small taw used 
in the game of marbles. In using their 
skipping-ropes girls employ the word pepper, 
which is hard to define, but which implies 
rapid motion. A girl will take her skipping- 
rope and say to her companion, “ Let me have 

She then says, “Pee, pie, po, 
As each word is uttered the move- 
ment becomes quicker until the word pepper 


The handle of a turn-tree or windlass is|is reached, when it is very rapid. This 
known as a swa?f, which is identical with the | interesting word is the O.N. pipra, to 
O.N. sveif, a tiller or handle, Norwegian | quiver, which Vigfusson connects with the 
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Lat. vidrare. A ware was an old measure of} Attan Ramsay.—In ‘English Literature : 
length, but nobody can tell me how long it | an Illustrated Record,’ vol. iii. p. 267, Mr. Ed- 
was. In an account- book dated 1750 I | mund Gosse writes thus of Allan Ramsay: “In 
find, “33 ware and 1 foot at forpence hapney | 1725 he published his best work, the excel- 
a ware”; “14 bords 4 ware”; ‘nine ware | lently sustained pastoral play of * The Gentle 
of bords used at the new engen.” Shepherd,’ the life of Ramsay.” One has no 
Dr. Bradley, in his admirable little book | difficulty in assenting to the estimate of the 
on *The Making of English,’ says, ** We are | poetic quality revealed in the vivacious pas- 
certainly far from knowing the whole of | toral, but it is hard to discover why it should 
the Old English vocabulary.” It would be | be specifically named “the life of lamsay.” 
equally true to say that ‘we are far from |The poem does not delineate the author’s 
knowing the extant vocabulary of our| own career; it does not represent the only 
English dialects. That ancient words are conspicuous success he achieved in letters ; 
rapidly perishing is only too clear to those and it did not cost him his life, for he sur- 
who have kept their ears open for the last vived its publication for over twenty years, 
thirty years. If a man thinks that he is| in the course of which he published tales and 
going to pick up dialect by sauntering fables, and built for Edinburgh “a play- 
through country Bae and jotting down house new, at vast expence. Probably Mr. 
what he happens to hear, he is much Gosse employs an uncommon expression to 
mistaken. He may get a few words in that emphasize a view of ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ 
way, but he will do little good unless he which is diametrically opposed to that held by 
becomes so intimate with the people of the some of Ramsay’s contemporaries. The wor 
district under observation that they will talk seemed so utterly unlike that which might 
to him as freely as to one of their own com- have been expected from the Edinburgh wig- 
panions. Nor is it of much use to make maker whom they knew, that these observers 
extracts from newspaper articles which pur- sought to account for its idyllic beauty and 
port to be written in local dialects. Not one , suggestiveness on a theory of composite 
writer of such articles in a hundred can authorship. Some hinted that the ostensible 
properly discriminate between literary and writer had received help from Sir John 
dialectal English. I know that a writer in Clerk and Sir William Bennet, while others 
my own neighbourhood deliberately forged for a time attached some importance to a 
many words. Many errors areowing towant wild legend which made Ramsay merely 
of verification. “ i sponsor for the work of Thomson of ‘The 
I often hear it said that some villages have Seasons.’ As an outstanding protest against 
words which are unknown to their neighbours | nonsense of this kind Mr. Gosse’s phrase has 
in the next parish, and my experience teaches significance, if, at least, it may be inter- 
me that in districts where people intermarry | preted as denoting that “the precious life- 
a good deal, certain family groups retain blood which animates the comedy is em- 
words which are strange to others in the same phatically that of Ramsay without extraneous 
neighbourhood. What proportion the un- admixture. If the expression has another 
recorded words bear to those which have meaning, it would be interesting to know 
already been made safe by printing it is | what it is. Tuomas Bayne. 
obviously impossible to say, though the 
quantity of unprinted material is certainly; GReTNa GREEN Marriace Rectsters.—In 
great. During six weeks of the present | 1899, at 9 5. iv. 309, a correspondent asked 
summer | wrote down in one village more | question as to the whereabouts of these 
than a hundred words which were new to me, | registers, and whether they are accessible to 
and though I afterwards found that many of, the public. To a similar question addressed 
these were already known, the novelties were to the authorities at Somerset House, I re- 
suflicient to encourage the hope that where | ceived, a few days ago, the following reply 
much was found in so short a time, much from the Registrar-General. which will, I 


more remained to be discovered. think, be of interest to many besides myself : 
On p. 283, ante, “some calls em oats” should — “The Parochial Marriage Register of Gretna is 


; S. O. Appy. in the custody of the Registrar-General, Edinburgh. 
d tegisters of irregular marriages at (iretua are be- 
In the Eastern and Middle States of the | lieved to be in the possession of Messrs. Wright & 
United States, some years ago (and probably | Brown, solicitors. Carlisle ; Mr. William Long [sic], 
now), long rows ot hay raked Caer were Weaver, Springtield, Gretna ; and Mrs. Armstrong, 
called winrows. See ante, p. 202 Lowtherton, Dornock. 
R. Barctay-Attarpice. | By further inquiry from the persons named, 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. I have ascertained that registers from 1843 


be “some calls ’em groats. 
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to 1865 are in the possession of Messrs. Wright, 
Brown & Strong, solicitors, Carlisle, who will 
(for a consideration) make searches and give 
certified copies of entries. Registers covering 
years from 1783 to 1894 (but apparently in- 
complete) are in the possession of Mr. Simon 
Lang (not Long), 72, High Street, Felling, 
Newcastle, who will also make searches. 
The marriage register in the possession of 
Mrs. Armstrong, Greenbrae, Dornock, near 
Annan, is that of “Gretna Hall,” but in her 
letter that lady did not mention the period 
which it covers. 
Bernarp P. ScatTrercoon. 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


“ToMAHAWK”: ITs Oricrn.—One is sur- 
prised to find this described as “ Modern” in 
the latest edition of Prof. Skeat’s large 
dictionary. It is, on the contrary, one of the | 
very oldest of our borrowings from the North | 
American Indian. It belongs to the Vir- | 
ginian and Carolinan stratum, otherwise | 
called Southern Algonquin. Capt. John 
Smith gives the Virginian form as tomahack 
(Arber’s ed., p. 44), and we know from 
other authorities that the Pamptico or 
North Carolinan form was tommahick. 
see that most of our dictionaries—Ogilvie’s 
being the honourable exception — make 
the mistake of deriving this term from 
“Mohegan tumnahegan, Delaware tanoi- 
hecan.” To these might have been added 
“Abnaki famahigan, Micmac  tumeegun, 
Passamaquoddy tumhigen.” These five dia- 
lects make up the group called Eastern 
Algonquin, but none of them can be the 
source of our English tomahark: firstly, 
because the quotation from Smith proves 
that we hal acquired it before we came into 
contact with them; secondly, because the 
nasal termination -an, -en, -un, never occurs 
in any English form of it. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


tHE Musicran. —A_ mural | 
tablet, erected by the London section of the | 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, was un- | 
veiled on 8 October in the church of St. Ste- | 

hen, Walbrook. John Dunstable was born at 
Junstable, in Bedfordshire ; died on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1453 ; and was buried in the former 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, which was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. Very 
little is known of his life, but in an address 
delivered by the rector of St. Stephen’s, the 
Rev. R. 8. de C. Laffan, at the unveiling 
ceremony, it was stated that Johannes Tinc- 
toris, the celebrated musician of the Nether- 
lands, who published in 1745 the first lexicon 
of musical terms, recorded in the preface to 


his ‘ Proportionale’ that England was in his 
time the source and origin of a development 
of music which had made it appear almost a 
new art, and that of the English musicians 
with whom this development originated John 
| Dunstable was the chief. His reputation 
was not merely English, but European. 
Specimens ef his work are preserved at the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Thanks to the skill of Dr. Maclean, the 
original reading of the inscription has been 
restored. The monument is a beautiful speci- 
men of glass mosaic, the lower panel contain- 


ing the restored inscription, while in the 
upper there are three figures of angel musi- 
cians against a starry sky, symbolizing the 
greatness of Dunstable, both as a musician 
and an astronomer. 

Freperick T. Hrpeame. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


*Asstsa DE ToLLonets, &c.—In the ‘Acts 
of the Parliaments of Scotland, published by 
authority in 1846, are three documents, of 
which | am anxious to know the dates. The 
first bears the title which heads this note, 
with the sub-title “parva custuma que dicitur 
le tol,” and is further described as “ Assisa 
Regis David Regis Scottorum facta apud 
Nouum Castrum super Tynam per totam 
communitatem suam Scocie tam Baronum 
Burgensium quam aliorum.” This occupies 
two leaves, paged (in red) 667-670. 

The second is titled ‘Custuma Portuum, 
and occupies one leaf, paged (in red) 671-2. 
It is prefaced by a statement that in some 
books it is written in French, but for better 
understanding it is transcribed into Latin in 
this manner :— 

‘“*Sciant omnes...... quod anno gratie millesimo 


| [&e.] facta fuit hee inquisitio in abbathia de 


Calcow de precepto illustris regis Scocie Dauid 
primi huius nominis.” 

The editor thus deliberately and of malice 
prepense deprived his readers of the date 
when these rates of customs were originally 
imposed. I do not remember an instance of 
a more gratuitous suppression of fact in any 
book professing to be of practical use. 

The third document is paged (in red) 673-4, 
and is titled ‘Assisa Regis David de Mensuris 
et Ponderibus.’ 

I shall be most grateful for information as 
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to the dates of the Latin and Scots texts of | THomas Giapstoxe anD Breap Riots IN 
these laws as they stand in the Record | Lerru.—Can any one inform me where I can 
edition Rosr. J. Wurrwett. | find an authentic account, contemporary or 
Oxford. ‘otherwise, of Thomas Gledstanes (grand- 
|father of the late W. E. Gladstone) being 
“WHat IF A DAY, OR A MONTH, OR A/ maltreated by a mob in Leith a hundred 


year !”—Can any of the readers of * N. & Q.’| years ago or more? H. A. CockBuRN. 


oblige me with an exact copy from ‘An | 
Hour’s Recreation in Music, by Richard 
Alison, Gentleman, 1606, of a song beginning 
“What if a day, or a month, or a year?” 


| 


Copies of or references to this song, which | takes life’s roses 


at one time was very popular, and has been | 
attributed to Campion, will be very welcome. 
I know the versions in ‘ Philotus,’ the ‘Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ the ‘Pepys Ballads,’ and 
Arber's * Anthology.’ Direct communication | 
preferred. A. E. H. Swaen. 
7, Van Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam. 
See 3" S. viii. 220. ] 


PorTA NASCITUR NON FiIT.”—Can any of 
your correspondents tell me from what author 
comes that hackneyed quotation of ‘ Poeta 
nascitur non fit” ? SENEX. 

f[Unknown. See 8 8. vii. 329; viii. 14, 194: and 
Bohn’s * Dictionary,’ under Nascimur poet.” 


How to CatTaLocue Sevenreentu-Cen- 
TruRY Tracts.—Does any book exist giving 
instructions how technically to describe, 
calendar, or catalogue seventeenth - century 
tracts, forming part of a private library?! or 
can any reader tell me how such a task should 
be undertaken ? INEXPERT. 


D'Evpemare.—Can any one give me 
information about the old French name 
D'Eudemare! Is it the title or the name 
of the author ! B. 

[Francois d’ Eudemare wrote ‘ Histoire Excellente 
et Hervijue du Roy Willaume le Bastard, jadis Roy 
d' Angleterre et Due de Normandie,’ Rouen, 1626. 
It is rare 


“Cac-MaAc.”—Having referred to Webster's 
‘Imperial Dictionary,’ and also to the ‘Slang 
Dictionary, and having found that the 
former (to my surprise) uses the word of 
language, but the latter in its more general | 
application to food, I venture to ask if any | 
reader of ‘N. & (.’ can throw light on the | 
subject. The word is undoubtedly slang. | 

Epwarp P. WoLrerstan. 

{A column is devoted to the word, in its various 
senses, in the *Eh.D.D. It is also fully discussed in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ It originally signitied a tough old 
goose. Reference to such sources should precede 
application to ‘N. & Q.,’ in which see also under 
* Dickens: Cag-Magyerth,’ 6% S. xii. 268, 202: 
and under ‘ Keg-meg,’ 9" S. i. 248, 357, where all 
necessary information is supplied. Further com- 
munications on the subject are not invited. } 


la, Lower Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 


Avutuors or Quotations WANTED.— 

1. Death's pale violets that he gives when he 
* Tom Hood. ; 

2”. The hectic flush had mounted its bloody flag 


of No Surrender ! 


3. The gratitude of a patient is part of his disease. 
4. So when at last by slow degrees 
My sluggish veins grow old and freeze. 
5. Will your pulse quicken when you are told 
you must die? 
6. The generations shall become weaker and wiser. 


| —? from Greek. 


MEDICULUS. 


Sayinc anout THE — “The old 
elogium and character of this English nation 
was, that they were //ilaris gens, cut libera 
mens et libera lingua” (Cl. Walker, * Hist. of 
Independency,’ i. 92, 1648). Are there any 
earlier references to this saying ? 

Recrnatp HAINEs. 

Uppingham. 


Srrerr MANirestations.—Can any reader 
refer me to a list of works on this subject, 
and say when the first volume dealing with 
it made its appearance ! N. E. RB. 

Brass Wrxstow Cuurcu.—In St. Lau- 
rence’s Parish Church at Winslow there is a 
brass sunk in a recumbent tombstone, dated 
1578, in memory of “Thomas fiige & Janne 
his wyfe,” 
1 and 4, a fesse between three fleurs de lys ; 
2 and 3, on a bend three molets pierced. It 
seems peculiar, as in the second and third 
quarters the bend is transposed, that in the 
second being a dexter bend, while that in the 
third is sinisterwise. 

I shall be glad of any information as to 
whether these two quarters represent the 
coats of different families, or whether the 
bends were merely transposed by the caprice 
of the craftsman. Ifthe former, it will be 
interesting to know what two families bear 
coats so very similar; if the latter, the reason 
for transposing the ordinary. 

The arms appear to have been elaborately 
wrought, and may, I suppose, originally have 
shown the tinctures, all traces of which are 
now absent. The field of the first and fourth 


quarters is irregularly grooved, and shows in 
one place remains of plaster, while the fleurs 
de lys and fesses are formed of lead sunk in 


bearing these arms: Quarterly, | 
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the brass, as is also the field of the second | took over only the publications and not the 
and third quarters, while here and there on! work of the former. I am told that there 
the lead are traces of hammered-in brass wire | does not exist to-day any society having the 
in such irregular lines that it does not seem object and scope of the old Index Society. I 
likely that they were intended to indicate | should be glad to be informed of the addresses 


tinctures in the heraldic manner. ‘of the secretaries of any general index 
Any light on the subject would be very | societies in England. Evcene F. McPrKe. 
acceptable. Luzwetyn Lioyp. | Chicago, U.S. 


| Days.—I should be glad of an 
Swakespeare’s Wire.—In his ‘ Life of | explanation of the term “fulling days,” as 
Shakespeare’ Mr. Sidney Lee says :— }used in the following extract from what 
“Anne and Agnes were in the sixteenth century Professes to be a copy of Kirby’s Quest, of 
alternative spellings of the same Christian name; | 24 Ed. [L., in Exch. T. of R., Mise. Bk, 72 
and there is little doubt that the daughter ‘ Agnes’ | (Record Office) :— 


of Richard Hathaway's will became, within a few ‘6 cinemas : 
Declaratores Cur’ Milit? de Okehampton de trilz 
months of Richard Hathaway's death, Shakespeare’s septimanis in tres septima’.”—F 


wife. **Decenn’ Hundr’ de Plympton; Tuthing de 
I have not //ttle, but great doubt of it. I} Wodford ven. v. man’ ad tres xv dies et ad tres 

would ask any of your readers if Mr. Lee's | fu//ing days.”—Fol. 195. 

statement can be corroborated that Agnes| Were these, perhaps, days on which fulling 

and Anne were the same in the days of! mills other Pen the lords’ were allowed to 

Shakespere. I have gone over many docu-| work? I have met with cases relating to 

ments, and find as the alternative for Agnes, | monopolies of manorial corn-mills and con- 

often in the same deed, Annas, but never for | cessions to those of tenants, but not with any 

Ann or Anne. | similar ones concerning cloth-mills, and never 

am correct in my contention, the before with the term “ fulling days.” 
Agnes, daughter of Richard Hathaway, is | Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


ruled out, and the cottage at Shottery is at : 
once demolished. Srrovacn, | ,, EMERNENsI AGro.—What locality is this? 
{In the Barnstaple Parish Registers Agnes is | tablet The 
es amd pelt Angnis. See anfe, p. 258, col. 1, | neighbourhood of the Mourne Mountains, in 
Ireland, has been suggested. I do not find 
Joun Kerne, Dean or Worcester. — On! the word in Trice Martin’s ‘ Record Inter- 
15 May, 1539, George Wishart preached in | preter’ or any similar book in my possession. 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Bristol, a sermon 
which was counted heretical, whereupon he 
“was accused by M. John Kerne, Deane of 
this Diocese of Worcestre” (Ricart’s ‘ Kalen- 
dar,’ Camden Soc., p. 55). This statement is 
repeated, on Ricart’s authority, in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
Ixii. 248 b, where Kerne is called ‘dean of 
Worcester.” Who was John Kerne? There} Sanxperson ‘Famity.—Any particulars of 
was no Dean of Worcester until 1541 ; Henry persons of this name living at Sawtry and 
Holbech (alias ands), the last prior, 80] Folkesworth, Hunts ; Pilton, Northants ; or 
appointed in 1535, became the first dean In| Bitteswell, Leicestershire, would be very 
1541, and was followed by John Barlow in| thankfully received by the undersigned. 
1544. Ricart says that Kerne was “dean of | Members of the family were living at the 
the diocese,” for Bristol was then in the] above places in the seventeenth and eigh- 
diocese of W orcester. It cannot be a mistake | teenth centuries. Cuas. H. Crovucu. 
for John Beil, bishop, for Latimer did not| 5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


resign until July, 1539. Probably Kerne was ‘el 
the (rural) dean of the deanery in which | BLoop usep —In an article 


St. Nicholas’s Church was situated. on this subject in the Antermédiaire for 
W. CB. | 30 April it is said that in 1421, while the 

' mi? inhabitants of Lanciano were constructing 
INDEX Sox iety.—I note the editorial refer- their port, the people of Ortona, a rival 
ence (ante, p. 258) to “our index societies, city, tried to hinder the work. The men of 
Information had reached me that when the] Lanciano resisted, and at length beat the 
Index Society was incorporated with the enemy completely. The conquerors cut off 
British Record Society, Limited, the latter the noses and ears of the prisoners, and then 


192. 


Louruersourcu.—I have a pair of old 
prints of Hampstead Heath, winter and 
summer views, after J. P. de Loutherbourgh. 
Can any one tell me where the original 
paintings are ? Jno. R. BEVERIDGE. 
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sent them back to their own country. The 
noses and ears were hung in the fish-market. 

**In the middle of the Piazza Maggiore was 
raised a column which was called the Vendetta 
(Vengeance), the lime being mixed with the blood 
of the slain enemies. This tower, which was later 
called the Scomunica(Excommunication), still exists 
to-day.” 

Could mortar be thus made with the blood 
of dead enemies, unless that blood was per- 
fectly fresh ?—which would scarcely be the 
case in this instance. The struggles between 
town and town in medieval Italy were, surely, 
too serious to allow leisure for collecting and 
using the blood of the fallen while it was 
still tluid. X. Z. 


Beglics, 
H IN COCKNEY, USE OR OMISSION. 
(10™ §. ii. 307, 351.) 

Sweet in his ‘ History of English Sounds, 
Oxford, 1888, § 888, says :— 

“Initial A, which was preserved throughout [the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries], began to be 
dropt everywhere in colloquial speech towards the 
end of [the eighteenth century}, but has now been 
restored in refined speech by the influence of the 
spelling, which has introduced it into many French 
words where it was originally silent, as in hwmb/:.” 

In a later work (‘New English Grammar, 
Oxford, 1900, § 864) Sweet says that 4 
“has now been restored in Standard English by 
the combined influence of the spelling and of the 
speakers of Scotch and Irish English, where it has 
always been preserved. It is also preserved in 
American English, while it has been almost com- 
pletely lost in the dialects of England—including 
Cockney English—as also in vulgar Australian.” 
This last statement must be considered as a 
correction of § 973 of the ‘History of Eng- 
lish Sounds ’ :— 

Ss In Vulgar English—as also in most of the Living 
English dialects (but not in Scotch, Irish, American 
and Australasian)—h is dropt, being, on the other 
hand, sometimes retained or added before an 
emphatic vowel.” 

There has always been a tendency to drop 
the & in English. Thus we read in Sweet's 
‘History of English Sounds,’ § 497, “The 
occasional omission of an initial A occurs 
[in the MSS.] throughout the Old English 
period,” ¢. 700-1150 while was 
regularly dropt in unstrest syllables ” (§ 500). 
“The Old English dropping of unstrest 4 
led to its complete loss in the case of the 
pronoun Ait” in the Midland and Northern 
dialects of Middle English (§ 724), whence 
our modern English ¢t. 

According to Ellis, ‘Early English Pro- 
nunciation, v. 227 (1889), the interchange of 


hk as in art, harm, for heart, arm, is one of 
the cockneyisms noted by John Walker in his 
‘ Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 1791. 

In Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ (1749), book xv. 
ch. x., there is an illiterate letter written by 
Sophia Western’s maid, Mrs. Honour, in this 
style: ** For to bee sur, Sir, you nose very 
well that evere persun must look furst at 
ome.” But here, and again when she writes 
“T shud ave bin,” Mrs. Honour displays the 
Somersetshire, not the cockney indifference 
to 4. She was a parson’s grandchild, but 
not a Londoner. The gypsy king says ‘are 
in book xii. ch. xii. of the same work. 

Sweet’s remarks in his ‘Handbook of 
Phonetics,’ Oxford, 1877, p. 194, are worth 
quoting in this connexion :— 

“It is certain that if English had been left to 
itself the sound h would have been as completely 
lost in the standard language as it has been in most 
of the dialects. But the distinction between hows: 
and ‘ouse, although in itself a comparatively slight 
one, being easily marked in writing, such spellings 
as ‘ouse came to be used in novels, Xc., as an easy 
way of suggesting a vulgar speaker. The result 
was to produce a purely artificial reaction against 
the natural tendency to drop the A, its retention 
being now considered an almost infallible test of 
education and refinement.” 

Miss Burney’s ‘ Evelina’ (1778) might be 
searched for the cockney 4. It certainly 
records plenty of other contemporary 
vulgarisms. L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

I should like to correct the very common 
assumption that Shakespeare may have 
dropped the in merely because he 
wrote an hair. This is a good example of 
the persistent manner in which we wholly 
neglect the history of our language and 
resolutely abstain from consulting good 
authorities. The right statement of the case 
is to be found, of course, in ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. 
‘An. We there find :— 

** An was often retained before + and y in the 
fifteenth century, as an wood, an woman, an yore, 
such an one, and was regular before 4 down to the 
seventeenth century, as av house, an happy, au 
hundred, an head (1665). Its history thus shows 
a gradual suppression of the » before consonants 
of all kinds, and in all positions. For illustrations, 
see A, adj. (2).” 

The above absurd charge has been brought 
against Shakespeare for no other reason than 
because he lived when such usages were 
customary. It is a hard case, and my sym- 
pathies are with the bard. Johnson, in 1763, 
wrote “an yearly pension.” 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


It is a mistake to characterize the misuse 
of the £ as a cockney peculiarity. It occurs 
people, 


everywhere amongst uneducated 
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except perhaps in Norfolk. It is extremely 
common in Shropshire, and neither my cook, 
who comes from Bucks, nor the other 
servants, who hail from different parts of 


Kent, are ever guilty of an aspirated 4. It | 


I do not believe the thing is incurable. 
From experiments of my own, I should say 
it would ssible to inspire our boys with 
greater eet og linguistic purity. I have 
spoken to Board School teachers on the point, 


has often been observed that the London | with discouraging results, the excuse for 
dialect of the present day is quite different | neglect of the matter being thrown upon 


from that which prevailed in the time of 
Dickens. This is probably due to the growth 
of the city in the direction of Essex, where 
lidy for lady, piper for paper, &c., are gener- 
ally heard, though this pronunciation is not 
altogether confined to that county. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 


In the poetry of Chaucer and Spenser, as 
well as in the Bible, we find an before k. 
Shakspeare generally, not always, and 
Bacon, I think, always use a before 4 in such 
words as horse, &c. But in the Spectator of 
Addison and Steele an is found frequently 
before words beginning with 4 which would 
be aspirated in the present day. It seems 
likely that our ancestors aspirated less than 
we do. E. YARDLEY. 


There is room for an instructive study of 
the use and the decadence of this aspirate 
if any one has time to tackle the subject in a 
painstaking and scholarly way. There are 
several districts where the failure of the 
aspirate is a feature of the dialect, far beyond 
the sound of Bow bells—notably in Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Yorkshire. It is 
unquestionably caused by the alien element. 
Wherever the French, Italian, or Flemish 
immigrant has mixed with our population, 
the English tongue has been corrupted in 
more than one direction ; but most specially 
is this traceable in the loss of the letter A. 
The Latin or Romance languages scarce 
possess any aspirate, a circumstance that 
will be noticed in any verbal intercourse with 
foreigners in England at this very day. The 
reason why educated persons adhere to the 
aspirate lies in the fact that they do not 
follow the slipshod, hasty speech of the 
uneducated, who have never thought to 
appreciate the glory of their mother tongue 
as derived from Scandinavian ancestors. 
Most probably the reason why “Shakespeare 
did not notice the cockney in his plays” was 
that in his day the corruption had scarcely 
begun. It was not developed till long after 
his time. Even the dramatists of the 
eighteenth century do not make game of the | 
cockney’s 4. Not until the more general | 
admission of foreigners into this country, 
at the period of the French Revolution and 
afterwards, did this distinctive vulgarism 


2ppear to any great extent. 


home influence, which was thought likely to 

overbear any efforts made in school hours to 

improve the popular speech. But as it is not 

uncommon to hear pupil-teachers drop their 

h, it would seem that there is extreme 

apathy in the business. Epwarp SMITH. 
Wandsworth. 


May I suggest that the misuse of the 4 in 
cockney is explicable on simple psychological 
principles, without having recourse to theories 
of Huguenot tradition or the like! Correct 
pronunciation is the automatic product of a 
cultivated ear, and the self-conscious struggles 
of a semi-educated person to speak elegantly 
prevent him from using the natural and easy’ 
yronunciation, and thus lead to cacophonous 
5 ee as certainly as the struggles of a 
person learning to bicycle impel him to run 
into every passing cart. Affectation and the 
teaching of grammar in elementary schools 
are responsible for most of the vulgarisms of 
our present diction. C. 


Corks(10" §. ii. 347).—There are two games 
—an outdoor and an indoor—known as jeu «i 
Louchon in France. The former is a mixture 
of quoits and bowls. The players throw 
discs of lead (or five-frane pieces) at a cork 
placed on the ground some six or eight yards 
off. The cork may be knocked away from 
its original position, and points are scored 
by the players whose discs lie nearest the 
cork at the end of the round. 

The indoor game is played on a billiard 
table, and is a variety of “skittle-pool.” A 
cork is placed in the centre of the table in the 
middle of a lozenge formed by four “ skittles,” 
or wooden pegs. Each player puts a stake 
(usually a sou) on the cork. Only two balls 
—the red and a white—are used. Each 
player plays with the red ball on the white, 
and if the white strikes a cushion and after- 
wards knocks down the cork, the player of 
the stroke takes the pool ; but if either ball 
knocks down a skittle, the player has to put 
down another stake. As the game mentioned 
by Stevenson was played in a café in the 
evening, it was, no doubt, the billiard game. 

Rosert 5. Douc as. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


It is, I think, the French jeu /e douchon, 
well known in Belgium too. An ordinary 
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bottle cork is placed upright on the floor, 
with the stakes of the players piled on the 
top, and every player tries, from a distance 
determined beforehand, to upset cork and 
money, with a big sou, or a five-frane coin, 
or a small metal dise called palet. 

B. H. 

Paris. 

This game ought to be nothing else than 
the French jeu de bowehon, in which the stakes 
are usually put on the top of an upright 
bottle cork. It is a very common game 
amongst French people; but it is difficult 
to understand how the English fruiterer 
“dropped a good deal of money” at it, 
unless he put sovereigns on the cork instead 
of sous, or even less, as the players ordinarily 
do. RouLLier, 

Milan. 


This must be the French game of /ouchon, 
a kind of miniature game of quoits, similar 
to the game of palet. It is also called 
hombiche, galoche, and riquelette. The manner 
of playing it is to be found in most French 
dictionaries of games. The fullest descrip- 
tion is the one given in the ‘Grande Ency- 
clopédie des Jeux, by Benjamin 
Pifteau. F. Jessen. 

Littré, nomine ‘ Bouchon, has : “2° jeu 
dans lequel on met des piéces de monnaie sur 
un bouchon qu'il s’agit d’abattre avec un 
palet.” Joux B. Watrewricut. 


“ 


For an interesting account of the game | 


of corks, and two illustrations, I refer Mr. 
STRACHAN to pp. 28-9 of Ward, Lock & Co.’s 
‘Scientific Recreations,’ 1885. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Thanks to the Editor's explanation of 
“trousered (ante, p. 327), I am now able 
to answer my own query. “Corks” must 
evidently be the jeu de Louchon, which I find 
explained in a French-German dictionary 
asa game played with a sou laid on a cork, 
the object being to knock the coin off. I 
presume it is played on a billiard table. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


(10'" S. ii, 308).—On p. 116 of 
‘London Street Names,’ Mr. F. H. Habben, 
B.A., writes :— 

_“Holborn was originally the continuation of 
Watling Street after its exit from the City through 
the West (afterwards the New) Gate. The name of 
Holborn was subseyuently imposed by reason of its 
being the highway from Holborn Bridge, which, 
just outside the New Gate, spanned the Hole Bourne 
in that part of its course where it was about to 
change its name to the River Fleet.” 


As to the derivation of Hole Bourne, Mr. 
Habben appears to be of the same opinion 
as Isaac Taylor, quoted by Mr. UNDERDOWN, 
viz., that it is “the bourne in the hollow.” 

With regard to the query as to whether it 
was not called “Oldborne Hill’ because 
criminals were borne up the hill on their 
way to Tyburn, the following extract from 
‘London, Past and Present,’ by Henry B. 
| Wheatley, F.S.A., vol. ii. (1891), pp. 219-22, 
may throw some light on the subject :— 


“ That Holborn was so called of the Old Bourne 
or brook, which ran down the Hill or Street, has 
been accepted almost without question till within 
| the last few years, but, after investigation, must be 

given up. O/d is a most unlikely term to apply to 
a brook, and if it had been so named the A.-S. 
spelling would have been A/d. Yet as early as the 
Domesday Survey we find what appears to have 
been a hamlet or small village here named Hole- 
burne: hole=a hollow, a valley....... 

“ This was the old road from Newgate and the 

Tower to the gallows at Tyburn :— 

Kuockem. What! my little lean Ursula! my she- 
| bear! art thou alive yet with my litter of pigs to 
grunt out another Bartholomew Fair? ha! 

Ursula. Yes, and to amble a foot, when the Fair 
lis done, to hear you groan out of a cart up the 

Heavy Hill. 
| Kaockem. Of Holborn, Ursula, mean’st thou so? 
Ben Jonson's ‘ Bartholomew Fair.’ 

Aldo. Daughter Pad: you are welcome. What, 

| you have performed the last Christian office to your 
keeper: I saw you follow him up the Heavy Hill to 
Tyburn.—Dryden's ‘ Limberham,’ 4to, 1678. 

| Sir Sampson. Sirrah, you'll be hanged: I shall 

| live to see you go up the Holborn Hill.—Congreve's 

| * Love for Love,’ 4to, 1695. 

Polly. Now I'm a wretch, indeed. Methinks [ 
see him already in the Cart sweeter and more lovely 
than the nosegay in his hand! I hear the crowd 
extolling his resolution and intrepidity! What 
vollies of sighs are sent from the windows of Hol- 
born that so comely a youth should be brought to 
disgrace! I see him at the tree.—CUay, ‘ The Beg- 
Opera,’ Svo, 1728. 

As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 

Rode stately through Holborn to die in his calling, 

He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it when he came back. 

His waistcoat and stockings and breeches were 
white; 

His cap had a new cherry-ribbon to tie ’t. 

The Maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 

And said, ‘ Lack-a-day he’s a proper young man i 

Swift, ‘Clever Tom Clinch going to be Hanged,’ 

1727.” 


Is there any authority for the idea that 
the fact of criminals being driven up the 
Hill originated the name Oldborne Hill or 
Hilborn ? G. L. Haves. 


There seems to be something in the word 
“hol” which has not yet been accounted for. 
It is intimately connected with water-words, 
where the idea of hollowness is not specially 
Thus we have Holbeach, 


characteristic. 
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Holbeck, Holborn, Holbrook, Holburn, Hol- | 
ditch, Holford, Holwell. The duplication in | 
sense is not uncommon. I cannot help 
thinking that the first syllable of Holderness 
(Chaucer’s “ marshy land”) is connected with 
the name of the river Hull, which forms the 
western boundary of that district. A short | 
distance south there is the marshy part of | 
Lincolnshire called Holland. W. C. B. 


NORTHERN AND SourHERN PRONUNCIATION 
(10 S$. i. 508; ii, 256, 317).—This heading 
was used by YorkK—not particularly chosen 
by the present writer. I am well aware that 
there are other English pronunciations; but 
after all, and notwithstanding this, there is 
surely but one English alphabet; and if that 
alphabet is not to be taken as our standard 
for pronunciation, we have none, and every- 
thing is arbitrary. Pror. SkeaT remarks, 
“To say that our first letter is 7, not /, tells us | 
nothing at all, unless we are first informed 
what sounds such symbols are meant to repre- | 
sent.” I cannot understand such a remark. 
I had thought that every one would allow 
that the first letter of the English alphabet 
is a sound that rimes with say, pay, day, &c. ; 
and surely one must have some recognized 
symbol to represent ‘hat sound. To argue | 
about that first letter’s sound—or the “sym- 
bol” for that first letter—seems to me akin 
to quarrelling about the value of the regula- 
tion coins of the realm. As to any objection 
that vin arsk, parss, larst, &c., may by some 
be supposed ** to be trilled,” I would submit 
that—out of Scotland—that certainly would 
be “slippery”; for, if so, what would two 
7’s (rv) in reason stand for ? 

Mr. J. T. Pace’s remarks about ahsh, pahss, 
lahst, &c., would not find acceptance with me, 
as a Northern Englishman, at all ; because | 
could not allow that ah need have, or that, 
from the “English” point of view, it pro- 
perly should have, the sound which he 
(arbitrarily) assigns to it. In fact, ah (ar, 
not arr) is not a Northern English vowel- 
sound ; it is much too Southern, much too 
continental, much too foreign. 

YORKSHIREMAN. | 


Joun TrecortHa, or Burstem (10% §. ii. | 
289).— Mr. Grecory GRUSELIER is referred 
to ‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ a work issued 
in 1894 under exceptionally great disadvan- 
tages by one whom I am proud to call my 
personal friend—Mr. Rupert Simms, of New- 
castle-under-Lyme. This monumental biblio- 
graphy of Staffordshire (which was noticed 
at 8 §. vi. 520) contains more than five 
columns of references to works published by 
John Tregortha, and gives alsoa brief account | 


} 


of his career. He was born in Cornwall (no 
date or place given), and was a Wesleyan 
minister up to 1795, being stationed at 
Burslem in 1787. He became a printer and 
bookseller in 1796, continuing the business 
till his death, which took place on 9 January, 
1821. 

According to Mr. Simms’s list, Mr. Tre- 
gortha’s first publication was issued in 1796, 
and was entitled ‘The Christian’s Guide to 


Holiness.’ Mr. Simms states that a portrait 


of Tregortha may be found in the Arminian 
Magazine for 1790, p. 505, and credits his 
namesake son with the composition of ‘ Verses 
on the late Mr. John Tregortha, of Burslem, 
Staffordshire, who died on 9 January, 1821,’ 
12mo, pp. 4. Mr. Simms says he has “no 
other trace of him,” and asks (* Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis, p. 465) “whether issued before 
name was changed, as I find in 1834 Charles 
Gorst Tregortha (a son of the printer) in 
business in Swan Square, Burslem.” 

Of this Charles Gorst Tregortha, Mr. 
Simms says he was in business as a printer 
and dealer in books at Swan Square, 
Burslem, and afterwards of Waterloo Road, 
quoting from White's ‘Staffordshire, 1834 
edition. 

I am now able to quote from the 1828 


‘edition of Pigot & Co.’s Directory, which 


states that John and Charles Tregortha were 
in business as printers in the Market Place, 
Burslem, in that year. The 1835 edition of 
the same work mentions only Charles Gorst, 
giving the address as of Swan Square. 
have several other directories of Stafford- 
shire of much later date than this, but the 
name does not occur after 1835 in any of 
them. 
Mr. Simms begins his list of Tregortha’s 
works with the following quatrain :— 
Now old Tregortha’s dead and gone, 
We ne’er shall see him more: 
He used to wear an old grey coat 
All buttoned down before. 
The last two lines to be repeated. 
Cras. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Lonpon CEMETERIES IN 1860 ii. 
169, 296).—Mr. Hotpen MacMICHAEL states 
in his interesting reply, “ There is, or was, the 
East London Cemetery in White Horse Lane, 
Stepney.” I shall be very glad if any of 
your correspondents can locate this burying- 
ground, or give any further information con- 
cerning it. 

When I was engaged some years ago in 
copying the inscriptions and heraldry from 
Stepney Church and Churchyard, I noticed 
several gravestones standing amongst the 
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houses in White Horse Lane (or Street, as I 
believe it is now called). They were some | 
little distance south of the churchyard, on | 
the east side of the road. I intended in- | 
vestigating them, but left without doing so. | 
Is my theory—that these occupy part of the 
site of the cemetery mentioned by Mr. Mac- 
MicHaeEL—correct ! Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Both Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey and Mr. Mac- 
MicHAEL omit to mention the little, sadly 
overcrowded burial - ground situated in 
Chureh Row (now Street), Islington, N., 
which was finally closed for burial pur- 
poses about this date. In 1817 a Noncon- 
formist minister named Jones purchased the 
copyhold of No. 5, Church Row, and con- 
verted the grounds in the immediate rear 
into what was known as “Jones's Burial- 
Ground” and “The New Bunhill Fields.” I 
remember its condition in the fifties as most 
scandalous—skulls, thigh-bones, and _fibulie 
were kicking about above ground by the score 
—and much indignant correspondence took 
place relative to this condition of things in 
the Jslingion Gazette (particularly about the 
close of 1856), the writers urging that the 
then owner was interdicted by law from 
continuing to use the chock-ful enclosure for 
further burials. It was finally let for build- 
ing purposes, and the major part of the 
present generation who reside thereabouts 
are possibly unaware a graveyard ever existed 
there in modern times at all. 

I know a similar instance of total oblitera- 
tion at Carrara. Many readers will probably 
remember the cemetery there, situated four 
or five minutes’ walk from the present rail- 
way station. It has been entirely wiped off 
the face of the earth, and a theatre onl other 
buildings now occupy the spot where not so 
very long ago its inhabitants were wont to 
kneel by the gravesides of their departed 
loved ones. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The chief credit for putting a stop to 
intra-mural burials may, I think, be assigned 
to the udder, under the editorship of 
George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A, and it was 
about the year with which Mr. Hopxtys’s 
inquiry is concerned, 1860, that the cam- 
paign against intra-mural burial was 
opened. The Builder spoke out on the 
subject in very decided language—an out- 
spokenness which led to the abolition of the 
disgraceful overcrowding and appallingly in- 
Sanitary conditions which then existed. 
The burial-ground attached to the Tottenham 
Court Road Chapel was still, in 1860, being 


overcrowded apparently (see the Builder for 
30 April, 1864), and should be included in 
the hist. Much further information will be 
found with regard to the London cemeteries 
in the Builder from 1850 to 1870. 

J. Hotpen MacMICHAEL. 


Cricket (10 §. ii. 145).—The advertise- 
ment to which I referred in my communica- 
tion at the above reference is contained in 
the Post-Man of Tuesday, 24 July, 1705, as 
follows :— 

“This is to give notice, That a Match at Cricket 
is to be plaid [si¢=played}] between 11 Gentlemen 
of the West part of the County of Kent against as 
many of Chatham, for 11 Guineas a Man, at Maul- 
den in Kent, on the 7th of August next.” 

The earliest newspaper paragraph relating 
toa cricket match that my researches have 
brought forth is, however, in the /’ost Boy of 
Saturday, 30 March, 1700, viz. : 

** These are to inform Gentlemen, or others, who 
delight in Cricket-playing, That a Match at Cricket 
of 10 [sir] Gentlemen on each side, will be Play’d 
on Clapham-Common [co. Surrey! near Fox-Hall 
f=Vauxhall ?] on Easter-Monday next [1 April], for 
10/. a Head each Game (tive being design’d) and 202. 
the Odd one: And after that Diversion is ended, 
any Maid may Run for a fine Flanders Lac’d Smock, 
Value 4/. they being to start exactly at Three from 
the Watch-House. There will be likewise an Enter- 
tainment Gratis, as soon as the abovementioned 
Recreations are ended.” 

foe 


An account of a journey made in Kent by 
Lord Harley, afterwards the second Earl of 
Oxford, is printed in the Hist. MSS. Com., 
Portland MSS., Sixth Report (1901), p. 76 
et sey. It contains an early and interesting 
notice of the game of cricket. The party 
left London on 26 August, 1723 :— 

“In the afternoon we came hence [from Dart- 
ford} directly for Rochester. and upon the heath 
as we came out of the town the men of Tunbridge 
and the Dartford men were warmly engaged at the 
sport of cricket, which of all the people of England 
the Kentish folk are most renowned for, and of all 
the Kentish men the men of Dartford lay claim 
to the greatest excellence.” 

W. P. Courtney. 

VACCINATION AND INOCULATION (10% §. ii. 
27, 132, 216, 313).—The method of inoculation 
introduced by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
though universally practised by the medical 
profession of that time, is now declared by 
law to be a penal offence. 

Nevertheless, a tablet containing the fol- 
lowing remarkable inscription adorns Lich- 


| field Cathedral, with, of course, the impri- 


matur of that grave and learned body the 
Dean and Chapter :— 

**Sacred to the memory of the Rt Hon* Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Who happily intro- 
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duced from Turkey into this Country, The Salutary 
Act of inoculating the Small pox. 

“Convinced of its etliciency, She first tried it 
with success on her own Children, and then recom- 
mended the practice of it to her fellow citizens. 

“Thus, by her example and advice, We have 
softened the virulence and escaped the dangers of 
this most malignant Disease. 

“ To perpetuate the memory of such benevolence, 
And to express her gratitude for the benefit she 
has herself received from this alleviating Act, this 
monument is erected by Henrietta Inge, Relict 
of Theodore William Inge, Esq., and daughter of 
Sir John Wrottesley, Bar‘, In the year of Our Lord, 
MDCCLXXXIX.” 

Henry 

Edgbaston. 


ONE-ARMED CruciFix (10 §. ii. 189, 294). 
—If this term may be taken to mean a 
T cross, without the upper perpendicular 


limb or bar which we see in the usual Latin | read 1 
' but perhaps more impious) represents a priest 


cross, it may be worth while mentioning 
that in the row of stone crosses in the lanes 
leading to the medieval churches of San 
Pedro de abira or Tavira, and at Majaria 
(five kilometros further up the valley leading 
from Durango in Biscaya to Vitoria, the 
capital of the province of Alava—Araba in 
Baskish, ¢.¢. the plain), the two crosses of the 
thieves, placed on either side of the highest 
cross, which represents the crucified Christ 
{though it does not bear His figure, but 
merely the emblems of the Passion and the 
initials L.N.R.I. on the upper perpendicular 
arm, limb, or bar), are alone in the form of 
a T. Taking the titled limb, above the| 
transverse or horizontal beam, as one of | 
two arms, and the lower column as a mere 
pedestal or trunk, such a cross might be 
called ‘‘one-armed.” The “stations of the 
cross” appear to be of the seventeenth 
century. E. 8. Dopeson. 


In Mrs. Jameson’s ‘History of our Lord’ 
(vol. ii. p. 168) occurs an illustration of a 
yainting of ‘The Bad Thief, by Antonello 
Messina, now in the Ertborn Collection, 
Antwerp, which suggests much the same 
treatment as Mr. HincamMe remembers at 
Ghent. The arms are, however, tied (not 
nailed) to the tree trunk. 

In Justus Lipsius’s ‘De Cruce’ (1599) an 
unfortunate victim is shown nailed, hands 
and feet, to the trunk of a tree (p. 19), and 
yet another one figures in a similar position, 
with the addition of a large fire of wood 
blazing just beneath his feet. Besides the 
several forms of crucifixion familiar, by illus- 
trations, to us all, this volume contains 
pictures of crucified people fastened amongst 
the boughs of trees, and others upon Y- 
shaped crosses. There are unfortunates sus- 


pended upon crosses having long parallel 
pendants attached to and hanging from the 
extremities of the cross-piece, on to the lower 
ends of which the legs are stretched out, and 
the feet nailed. 

In “TRIVMPHVS. IESV. CHRISTI. CRVCIFIXI” 
(1608) amongst the many methods are repre- 
sented additional long cross-pieces situated 
at the base of the upright, upon which the 
extended feet are transfixed. Some are 
drawn as flayed alive prior to (and during) 
crucifixion ; others, besides being tortured 
by the ordinary three supporting nails, have 
several driven through their kneecaps, thighs, 
shoulders, and elbow joints ; whilst one poor 
wretch has apparently suffered amputation 
of both hands and feet prior to being nailed 
aloft. A few are disembowelled ; and one 
engraving (less dreadful than the majority, 


in his vestments nailed in front of the life- 


| sized figure of our Lord upon a large crucifix 


| through by men and women. 


which stands on the north side of the altar, 
in what is apparently his own church. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Kisstnc Gates (10 §. ii. 328).—A kissing 
gate is a construction set across a footpath 
which hits against two posts ; it hinders 
cattle from straying, but is easily passed 
It is some- 
times called a clap-gate. The name and the 
thing are common in Lincolnshire and many 
other counties ; see ‘ E.D.D,’ 

Epwarp Peacock. 


I do not think the editorial note gives the 
original reason for “kissing gates” being so 
called, although that reason may have held 
good later. Perhaps the more accurate defi- 
nition is that in the ‘ E.D.D., namely, “a 
gate which swings on both sides of the 
latch-post until it reaches equilibrium, and 
the latch drops into the catch,” 7.c., a swing- 
gate. The kissing is on the part of the 
latch, not the pedestrians. 

J. Hotpen MAcMICHAEL. 


Well known all over the country ; see 
*E.D.D.’ Often called 


Durham. 


I think the term is in pretty general use. 
I have met with it in at least three counties— 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and Essex. 
A few years ago I remember walking near 
Rochford, in Essex, and asking my way of a 
little schoolgirl. In giving me very clear 
directions she stated that my route lay 
through a certain “kissing gate.” The ob- 
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vious source of the name as indicated by the 
Editor is no doubt correct. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Kissing gate” is in use in the southern 
counties of England—its origin the swinging 
of the gate between two shutting posts, each 
of which it touches in its swing. The touch 
is a kiss. Joun P. 

Hiltield, \ ateley. 

An Irish lady a few weeks ago boasted, as 
she helped a friend to pack, that no one was 
better than she at ‘*‘kissing- gate parcels,” 
and explained that in Ireland the hosts 
always accompanied the departing guest as 
far as the first or “kissing” gate, there to 
renew their farewells; there, too, the “for- 
gets ” were handed in. M. F. H. 


Antievary v. ANTIQUARIAN (10% S. i. 
325, 396; ii. 174, 237).—The objection to the | 
word “antiquarian” seems to be made on | 
an insutticient ground. If “antiquary ” had 
not been in existence, “antiquarian” would 
have been used without question. For 
the termination -ar/an is not absolutely 
adjectival, and even if it were, there is no 
reason why the adjective should not be used 
absolutely. Thus we have barbarian, cen- 
tenarian, disciplinarian, humanitarian, sab- 
batarian, sectarian, tractarian, Unitarian, 
vegetarian, and many others. We do not | 
call a man a “centenary”; and “sectarian ” 
has ousted the older “sectary.’ Moreover, 
the ‘N.E.D. gives “antiquarian” as an 
adjective used absolutely, and records no 
sentence of impropriety, quoting even Dr. 
Johnson himself as an authority. W. C. B. 


It is, perhaps, worthy of mention that a 
hundred years ago the letters F.A.S. — 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries—were 
far more used to denote Fellowship of that 
body than were the letters F.S.A. I can give 
numerous instances of “ F.R.S. and A.S.” and 
the like being affixed to authors’ names in 
difierent works. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.S.A-L. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


The latter died in 
M. 


Archibald of Minidow. 
1754. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Eprrarniana ii. 322).—If, as Linfer, 
the Editor intends in future to allow an 
occasional column or two of authenticated 
epitaphs under this heading, | trust corre- 
se will be more explicit in their 
statements as to where each particular 
epitaph is to be found. It is not enough to 
give the name of the church or churchyard ; 
the exact position of the stone, tablet. or 
tomb should certainly be indicated. The 
accompaniment of the name of the person for 
whom the epitaph was written of course adds 
considerably to its value. The date on which 
the copy was taken might also be in evidence. 
By way of example I may say that I copied the 
third epitaph recorded by W. B. H. from All 
Saints’ Churchyard, Hastings, on 13 May, 
1901. Itis contained on a plain white upright 
stone standing a few paces south of the 
church tower. The epitaph is beneath an 
inscription “to the memory of John Arch- 
deacon, son of John and Ann Archdeacon, who 
departed this life June 5th, 1820, aged 9 
rears.” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


NINE MaIpens (10 §. ii. 128, 235).—It is 
hardly a truism to say that the stone circles 
with which antiquaries are accustomed to 
associate the youth of the inhabited world 
exist in these realms in greater numbers than 
are dreamt of in our urban philosophy. And 
not only is this so with regard to those with 
which antiquaries have made us _ better 
acquainted, for there are those undiscovered 
circles which, forming grave mounds, have 
not yet been denuded of the earth in which 
they are embedded, and which, as Llewellynn 
Jewitt says, would be among the best 
remaining examples of small “ Druidical 
circles,” as they are commonly called 
(LI. Jewitt’s ‘Grave Mounds,’ 1870). W. 
Hutchinson, in his ‘ Excursion to the Lakes,’ 
alludes to a place called Nine Churches (the 
repetition of the number in this connexion is 


Decameron’ (10* §. ii. 328).—Much 
information as to this will be found in Ugo 
Foscolo’s ‘* Discorso storico sul testo del 
Decamerone,” prefixed to Pickering’s edition 
of 1525. Most of the important editions of 
the ‘Decameron’ are described in Gamba, 
* Serie dei Testi.’ J. F. R. 


venture to suggest that the Gilbert Gordon 
referred to was Gilbert, collector of excise in 
Dumfries, who was served heir to his father , 


perhaps remarkable), near Penrith ; and he 
also deseribes “Meg and her Daughters,” 
near Little Salkeld, as being a circle of three 
hundred and fifty spaces formed by massy 
stones—sixty-seven (not sixty-nine) of which 
stand upright—of various qualities, forms, 
and dimensions, without any traces of art. 
The Keswick circle was also at one time, I 
think, if not now, known as “ Meg and her 
Daughters.” Both Pennant, in his ‘Tour in 
Scotland,’ and Henry Kett, in his ‘Tour of the 
Lakes,’ give an account of what, in comparing 
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it with Saisie is styled a “ Druidical 
chapel.” 

Four miles to the west of Chipping Norton, 
in Oxfordshire, is the circle known as the 
Rollright or Rollrich Stones, after the manner 
of Stonehenge, but smaller. 

At Addington, in Kent, on an eminence a 
short distance from the church, is a supposed 
Druidical temple. resembling ‘also, in some 
degree, Stonehenge, with a smaller circle 
situated on the north-west 

A stone circle at Stanton Moor, Derby- 
shire, is known as the “Nine Ladies” (not 
“ Maidens’ ). 

There are the ‘‘ Merry Maidens” in Corn- 

wall, which are perhaps identical with ~ 

“Nine Maidens,” the subject of W. G. D. 
inquiry. 

Another “ Nine Ladies” is on Hartlemoor, 
Durham, but of this only four stones are 
now remaining. 

On Eyam Moor, Derbyshire, one of the 
circles enclosing sepulchral mounds is about 
a hundred feet in diameter, and is, like the 
“Nine Ladies” on Stanton Moor, formed of a 
circular mound of earth on which the stones 
are placed. Only ten of the stones remain 
in situ. 

On Brassington Moor, near a fine cham- 
bered tumulus, now unfortunately destroyed, 
existed two circles similar to that of Hartle- 
moor, the one 39ft. and the other 22ft. in 
diameter. 

On Leam Moor, too, circles are known to 
have existed which surrounded interments. 

Other circles occur in Derbyshire on Abney 
Moor ; in Froggal Edge ; on the East Moor ; 
on Hathersage Moor ; and in other localities. 

Cf. also Stanton Drew, Somersetshire : 
Arbor Lowe, Derbyshire ; the Three Hurlers, 
the Merry Maidens, and other circles in Corn- 
wall; the Grey Wethers, in Devonshire ; 
Gidley Circle, Dartmoor; also those near 
Merivale Bridge, and others on Dartmoor ; at 
Trewavas Head ; at Mule Hill, Isle of Man ; 
in the C hannel Islands; at Aber and 
Penmaen Mawr in Carnarvonshire; at 
Berriew in Montgomery; at  Leuchars, 
Aberdeenshire; Aucorthie; Burn Moor, 
Cumberland; Tarf; Burn Scaur, near 
Ravenglass, Cumberland; Brogar, in the 
Orkneys ; a small and little-known exainple 
in the Isle of Mull ; Callernish, Isle of Lewis ; 
Midmar, Scotland ; ; Twizell "Moor, North- 
umberland, &c. <A list of Cornish stone 
circles, with name and parish, and the 
authorities describing them, will be found 
in ‘Antiquities in the Hundreds of Kerrier 
and Penwith, West Cornwall,” by J. T 
Blight, 1842. For the “Three Stone Burn” 


circle among the Cheviot Hills in North- 
umberland see ‘The Antiquities of Yevering 
Bell,’ by George Tate, F.G.S. 

See also the 7'ransactions generally of the 
archeological societies; the Ulster Archwo- 
logical Journal, 1855 ; the Proceedings of the 
Soe. of Antiquaries, 1855 ; the Journal of the 
Brit. Arch. Assoc., 1868 ; the Gent. May., 1868; 
and especially J. B. Waring’s ‘Stone Monu- 
ments,’ 1870, where the relative measures 
of the principal British stone circles will be 
found (plates xl. xli., &e.). 

Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


W. G. D. F. will find an excellent engrav- 
ing of the stones he inquires about facing 
p. 496 of the Cornwall volume of the * Beauties 
of England and Wales.’ 

In the parish of Burian, or St. Burien, 
Cornwall, is a small circle of nineteen up- 
right stones, called “Dance Maine,” or the 

‘Merry Maidens,” from the whimsical tradi- 
tion that nineteen young women, or maidens, 
were thus transformed for dancing on the 
Sabbath. 

Another of these Druidical circles is named 
“ Boscawen Un.” This also consists of nine- 
teen stones placed upright, and is about 
25 ft. in diameter, having a single leaning 
stone in the centre; it is quite near the 
former. 

In the parish of Gulval is “ Boskednan 
Circle,” consisting also of nineteen stones, 
but of smaller diameter than either I have 
mentioned. 

The most considerable of these structures 
is situated in the parish of St. Just, and is 
known as the “ Botallack Circles.”. What the 
significance of the number nineteen is 
cannot say. 

Other stones of a similar character are to 
be found in the parish of St. Cleer. One set 
is known as the “Hurlers.” Hurling was 
formerly one of the most favourite diversions 
of the Cornish, and the name “ Hurlers ” was 
given to these stones from the general belief 
in the neighbourhood that the stones were 
once men, who were thus transformed as a 
punishment for pursuing this diversion on 
the Sabbath. For further information I 
refer W. G. D. F. to Carew’s, Norden’s, and 
Dr. Borlase’s works on Cornwall 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Care Bar MEN §. ii. 346).—May not 
this refer to ex-privateersmen, of whom there 
must have been many at that — (1806) 
serving in the Royal Navy? “Cape,” an 
obsolete word from the Dutch, means to 
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pilfer, plunder ; and I suggest that the term 
**Cape Bar Men” may be derived from the 
Dutch “te kaap varen,” to go a-privateering. 
I find the above information in the *‘ H.E.D.’ 
R. Cueyne. 
‘Omar Kaayyam (10% ii. 322).—Messrs. 
Otto Schulze & Co., of Edinburgh, call my 
attention to the fact that the page of the 
‘Fundgruben’ to which I referred is repro- 
duced in photographic facsimile at p. 45 
of part i. of vol. v. of their publication 
‘Books and Book-plates.’ 
Epwarp HEeron-ALLen. 


*Tracts For THE Times’ (10% §. ii. 347).— 
A full list of the authors was published 
in the Orford University Herald and_ the 
Guardia I cannot give the exact date, 
but it must have been in 1883 or 1884. 

H. N. ELLacomsBe. 


A complete list of the authors of the 
‘Tracts for the Times’ will be found in Dr. 
Liddon’s * Life of Dr. Pusey,’ vol. 


480. 


Tom Moopy (10% §S. ii. 228, 295).—It will 
usefully supplement (and amend) the infor- 
mation already given about this song to 
reprint the title of what appears to be the 
first edition ‘4 pp. folio), and, in so doing, to 
place on record what is apparently conclu- 
sive evidence against the commonly received 
opinion that ‘Tom Moody’ was written and 
composed by Charles Dibdin—an opinion so 
stubbornly held that when, some twelve 
years ago, I addressed a letter to the Mield 
supporting a contradiction by my friend the 
late Julian Marshall, [ was promptly snubbed 
by the editor in an omniscient foot-note. My 
opinion was then based on the ascriptions in 
trustworthy song-collections and on internal 
evidence. That I was right is now proved 
by the copy of the song which I possess. 
I quote the title exactly as it appears :— 

“Tne Deatu of Tom Moopy, The noted Whipper- 
in Well known to the SportsMEN of SHROPSHIRE, 
Written by the Author of Harrorp BripcEr Com- 
pene by W™ Shield, Musician in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, & Sune by M* Inciepon In his new Enter- 
tainment called the WANDERING MELoptst, Also at 
the T. R. C. Garden. Ent" at Stat™ Hall. Price 
1.Sh. N.B. The small Notes which are meant to 
express the View & Death Haloos, the Challenge, 
& the chearing up of the Pack, were Written by 
a Foxhunter, who heard Poor Tom’s sonorous & 
characteristic Tones reechoed amid the Woods & 


Vallies while he was enjoying Health; & such was | : - 
| early sixteenth century were, almost without ex- 


hisattachment to the Chase, that he faintly breathed 
them in his expiring moments. London, Printed by 
Goulding D’Almaine, Potter & C», 20, Soho Sq° & 
N° 7, Westmorland St. Dublin.” 


E. Rimeauttr Diepry. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Epistles of Erasmus, from his Earliest Letters 
to his Fifty-first Year. Arranged in the Order of 


Time. An English Translation. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 2 vols.—Vol. Il. (Longmans 


& Co.) 

On the appearance, three years ago, of the first 
volume of Mr. Nichols’s translation and arrange- 
ment of ‘The Epistles of Erasmus’ we drew atten- 
tion to the scope and accomplishment of the work 
(see 9" S. villi. 514). No absolute promise was then 
made of a second volume, though a hint that such 
was contemplated was atlorded ; nor did the work 
then ealeal bear on the title-page Vol. 1. That 
the second volume was intended is proven by the fact 
that when now it appears it carries the execution 
no further than the year 1517, with which the work 
was originally designed to close. It is useless and 
wasteful to repeat what was at first said concerning 
the purpose of the volume and its utility. Such as 
desire to know more than can now be repeated are 
referred to our previous notice. We may only add 
that the attempt to do what Erasmus had carefull 

abstained from doing—viz., arrange the corresponc 


| ence in the supposed order of date—is accomplished, 


and that the result thus obtained is of highest 


| value to the student of Erasmus, and indispensable 


to all would-be biographers of the scholar. 

The first volume ends with the arrival of Erasmus 
in Holland on the way to England, to which he is 
bidden by “‘ his Mcenas,” the Earl of Mountjoy, 
who promises him the patronage of the king, and 
sends him ten pounds, half from himself and half 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, from whom he 
is bidden to expect a benefice. The date of his 
arrival in London remains uncertain, but is pre- 
sumably about 1509. At the outset of the second 
volume Erasmus is in England, where he has 
arrived, bringing with him his Mwpdas éyxwnov, 
or Praise of Folly,’ the most read of his prose works, 
and his verses on ‘Old Age.’ What is said about 
the earlier book, generally called the ‘ Morizw En- 
comium,’ has extreme interest. To Thomas More, 
to whom the first letter is addressed, Erasmus says 
that the first thing that suggested it ‘* was your 
surname of More, which is just as near the name of 
Moria, or Folly, as you are far from the thing, from 
which, by general acclamation, you are far indeed.” 
Once more he surmised that this playful ‘* pro- 
duction of our genius would find special favour 
with you, disposed as you are to take pleasure in 
jests of the kind.”” From the charge of mordacity 
he defends himself, inasmuch as “‘ genius has always 
enjoyed the liberty of ridiculing in witty terms the 
common lifs of mankind, provided only the licence 
does not pass into fury.” Much praise is bestowed 
by English scholars upon the work, but the writer, 
though he finds a warm reception in Cambridge, 
whither he proceeds, fails greatly to benefit by the 
promises that have been made him. This is the 
more to be regretted, since in Rome there was 
competition among the cardinals as to which should 
take charge of his fortunes. The scholars of the 


ception, dependent on the patronage and the alms 
of the great. It is none the less humiliating to 
read of the shifts to which Erasmus was constantly 
driven. No extreme reluctance was shown in beg- 
ging, though his appeals are sometimes indirect. 
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It is not wholly satisfactory to learn that the wine | 
and the beer at Queens’ College were undrinkable, | 
and to find Erasmus supplicating Ammonius for a 
skin of Greek wine, and meaning by a skin a largish 
cask, “‘utrem majusculum.” He defers returning 
this, in order that he may still delectate on the 
smell of the Greek wine. From London, after 
dedicating to Colet his ‘Copia Verborum ac Rerum,’ 
he sends to Archbishop Warham some ‘ Dialogues of 
Lucian,’ adding, ‘‘ ‘ Trifles,’ you will say. Yes, but 
learned trifles, which may serve to make you laugh.” | 
Writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he attri- 
butes a severe attack of stone from which he suffers 
to the badness of the Cambridge wine and the 
consequent necessity to drink beer. In Ant- | 
werp in 1516 he is still paces poverty, and | 
complaining that he must sell his horses or dispense 
with clothing. The last letter in the volume— 
addressed to John Cwsarius from Antwerp, and | 
dated 16 Aug., 1517, the latter part of Erasmus’s 
fifty-first year—has literary interest, since it ex- 
presses his disapproval of the once- celebrated 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.’ Something more 
than a boon to the scholar is the completed book. 
It is a work in which such will revel, as does a poet 
in ‘The Fairy Queen,’ turning to it and finding in 
it a species of second ‘ Consolations of Philosophy.’ 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, with Ad- 
ditions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. In 8 vols. 
—Vols. I. and II. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ix reissuing in a cheaper and more popular form 

Mr. Wheatley’s detinite and delightful edition of | 

Pepys’s immortal ‘ Diary’ Messrs. Bell & Sons are | 

conceding to the scholar and the reader of moderate | 

means one of the greatest boons within reach. Dur- 
ing the last decade of the past century (1898-9) this 
edition of Pepys was first given to the world, and | 
it has since, we are told, been frequently reprinted. | 

Testimony to its transcendent merits was afforded | 

in our columns on the appearance of each successive 

volume (see General Indexes to Eighth and Ninth | 

Series passim), and since that time all previous 

editions have gone out of favour and almost out | 

of date. The work remained, however, inaccessible, | 
except in a public library, to those of exiguous | 
means, and those in the habit, like ourselves, of 
picking it up at odd moments and referring con- 
stantly to its excellent index were necessarily the 
few. Its price is now reduced by much more than 
one-half, and though it cannot yet be said to be 
within reach of all book-lovers, yet the purchaser | 
cannot charge himself with special extravagance. 

Besides Mr. Wheatley’s admirable and authori- 

tative life of Pepys and some other preliminary | 

matter, the two volumes now issued contain the | 

‘Diary’ from the outset, 1 January, 1659/60, until 

31 December, 1662. As frontispiece to the first volume | 

appears an admirable reproduction of the portrait | 

of Samuel Pepys by Sir Godfrey Kneller in the 

Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

We cannot fancy any book-lover resting without 

this work in its new and attractive shape. 


Christian Morals. 


By Sir Thomas Browne. (Cam- | 


bridge, University Press.) 
To the previous volumes issued in a quarto ¢dition 
deluxe from the Cambridge University Press has | 
been added Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘Christian 
Morals,’ a work less known than the * Religio 
Medici’ and the ‘ Hydriotaphia’ of the same author, 
but not less worthy of study or remunerative in 


| testimony. 


| ship which no one contests. 


nerusal. Earlier works of the same series are 
Zarle’s Microcosmographie’ and Sidney's ‘ Defence 
of Poesie’ : a succeeding volume will consist of Ben 
Jonson's ‘Underwoods.’ The appearance of this 


| volume of the Norwich knight was over seventy 


years later than that of the * Religio Medici,’ the 
tirst edition having been issued in 1716 from the same 
press from which it reappears. It was edited by John 
Jeffery, D.D., Arch-Deacon of Norwich, the attribu- 
tion of authorship being justified by Elizabeth Littel- 
ton, Browne’s daughter, in a dedication to the Earl 
of Buchan, as well as by the archdeacon’s own 
It consists of a series of fragmentary 
observations, and may well have been intended as 
material for an enlarged edition of the ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ Thoroughly characteristic in all respects, 
it displays a remarkable amount of erudition, and 
has a style which, charged as it is with Latinisms, 
rises to much eloquence. Like other works of its 
author, it shows the influence of a study of Mon- 
taigne. Inthe third part we find in altered phrase a 
repetition of the famous condemnation of the men- 
tion of sins heteroclitical : “things which should 
never have been or never have been known,” and 
a statement that “‘ Trismegistus his Circle, whose 
center is everywhere and circumference nowhere, 
was no Hyperbole.” We may not, however, dis- 
cuss the merits of a book which is, or should be, 
well known, or dispute as to evidences of an author- 
Like its predecessors, 
the book is issued in an edition exquisite in all 
typographical respects, and limited virtually to 
225 copies for England and America. No change 
is wale in the spelling or pronunciation of the 
original, and the whole is calculated to delight 
equally the scholar and the bibliophile. We know 
not what is to be the extent of the series, but it is 
sure to prove a good investment as well as an 
eminently enviable possession. 


Birmingham Midland Institute [and] Birmingham 
Archeological Society. Transactions, Excursions, 
and Report for the Year 1903. (Walsall, printed 
for Subscribers only by W. H. Robinson.) 

Tus is an excellent issue. It contains nothing 
whatever that we could have wished to be omitted. 
Several of the papers are very interesting, and are 
especially valuable from the wide range of subjects 
that are discussed. We have been much pleased 
by the account of the excursions taken by the 
members to places seldom visited by the outside 
world, though it is painful to read of the way old 
churches have been overhauled by those whom it 
is still the fashion to dub church restorers. In one 
place we read of a very fine late Norman chancel 
arch being pulled down to make way for a modern 
pointed arch. 

Mr. Arthur Westwood contributes an excellent 
account of wrought plate in Birmingham, with 
notes on the old silversmiths who carried on their 
business in that great centre of industry. It was 
not till the year 1773 that Birmingham had an assay 
office, at which hall-marks, as they are called, could. 
be impressed on the works of the local mannu- 
facturers. Before that time all silver goods, with 
the exception of small objects, had to be sent to 
one of the assay offices which had been previously 
founded. London and Chester were the two places 
to which the Birmingham workers in the precious 
metals commonly resorted. This was found a very 
great hardship. The roads were bad—far worse 
than most of us moderns can conceive—and what 
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was more serious, they were frequently infested by 
highwaymen, so that there was a constant dread 
of the treasure being carried off; and when this 
<dlanger was avoided, the vessels were not un- 
commonly battered out of shape through the lum- 
bering of the carriers’ waggons in which they made 
the journey. This must have been a very serious 
injury to what had in the middle of the eighteenth 
century become an important industry. The evi- 
dence given to the Parliamentary Committee, 
before the passing of the Birmingham Assay Act, 
shows that there were at that time upwards of 
forty master-workers who wrought in gold and 
silver, besides a number of persons engaged in 
allied trades, such as engravers, chasers, enamellers, 
and designers. Mr. Westwood mentions incident- 
ally a fact of which we were before unaware. It 
appears that the silver worked up in Birmingham 


was in a great measure the produce of the lead- | 


smelting works of Flintshire. Boulton & Fothergill 
were probably the most important firm which 


worked in silver at the time of the passing of the | 


Act. 
the best known now, on account of the mint they 


established. At the end of the eighteenth century 
great inconvenience was caused by the scarcity of 
copper money, so this firm was employed by the 
Government to supply the want. In 1797 its two- 
penny pieces and pennies were issued, and so ex- 
cellent was the work that some time after it 
was instructed to erect the coining machinery 
for the Mint in London, and so well was it 
adapted to its purpose, that we learn from Mr. 
Westwood it continued in use until quite modern 
times. The tirm employed for its private work 
several medalists of note, among whom were some 
of the earlier members of the Wyon family, with 
whose works we are most of us familiar. 

The paper _by Col. Charles J. Hart, on *The 
Antiquity of Wrought Iron in Britain,’ is a valuable 
contribution to the archeology of a subject which 
has not received the attention it deserves. The 
ages of stone and bronze are comparatively well 
known, but the iron age, which forms, as it were, 
a boundary line between the historic period and 
the ages that lie beyond, is much less familiar, 
because objects formed of iron, when buried in the 
earth, suffer almost always from corrosion to such 
a degree that it is often impossible to make out for 
what they were intended. We wish, though it does 
not strictly belong to his subject, that Col. Hart 
had given his readers an account of what in the 
Middle Ages and down to some period in the 
eighteenth century went by the name of osmund. 
It is. we need not say, correctly explained in the 
*H.E.D. as “a superior quality of iron formerly 
imported from the Baltic regions in very small bars 
or rods, for the manufacture of arrow-heads, fish- 
hooks, bell gear, &c.”: but most of the earlier works 
of reference gloss it wrongly or imperfectly, and 
several annotators of old documents have fallen 
into similar errors 

Mr. John Humphreys has contributed an article 
on ‘Chaddesley Corbett and the Roman Catholic 
Persecution in Worcestershire in connection with 
the Titus Oates Plot, containing much information. 
He gives engravings of several interesting old 
houses, in one of which a priest’s hiding-place is 
still preserved. It is pleasant to tind a paper on 
this painful subject so entirely free from passion 
or prejudice. 

Mr. Howard 8. Pearson has given an account of 


Whether this be so or not, they are by far | 


Alkerton Church, with a reproduction of its inter- 
esting external sculptures. 


No. LL. of New Shakespearrana, a quarterly pub- 
lication issued by the New Shakespeare Society of 
New York, has portraits of the president of that 
society, Dr. Appleton Morgan, and of its honorary 
librarian, Mr. Edward Merton Dey, whose contri- 
butions to our columns on Shakespearian subjects 
have attracted and rewarded much attention. The 
letterpress opens with a thoughtful and erudite 
article by Mr. W. J. Lawrence upon ‘ Plays within 
Plays.’ Quite worthy is this of the place of honour 
assigned it. Mr. Ashhurst is antagonistic to the 
views concerning Bacon in France which extorted 
the admiration of Mr. Mallock and Dr. Platt. The 
publication appeals strongly to all Shakespearian 
students, to most of whom doubtless 1t is known. 


Tue first edition of Shakespeare ever printed, 
bound, and issued from the poet's birthplace will 
shortly be given to the world by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 
It is being printed in the house of Shakespeare's 
friend Julius Shaw, in ten volumes, in an ¢dition d: 
luxe, with special paper and type. Each volume 
will have a frontispiece. For the text. which will 
make very guarded use of conjectural emendations, 
that ripe and excellent scholar Mr. Bullen will be 
responsible. Vol. i. will be issued to subscribers 

uring November. The work, which appears from 
the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, 
will be called ** The Stratford Town Shakespeare.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ond ol, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

H. E. B. (** Heiress of the Stuarts ’).—See * The 
Legitimist Kalendar’ of the Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Raineval, 1899. 

H. G. Hore (‘* Napoleon’s Horse Marengo ”).— 
Several contributions on the fate of this animal 
appeared at 9S. vill. 271, 312. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Noone AND QUERKIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES anv GUBKIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 

or Twelve Months, inclading the Volume Index.—JOHN C. 
Notes and Querves Uthee, Kream Kaildings .C cery Lane. 


R. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills nd other Kecords useful 
for Genealogical evix cotinnd, and Ireland 
Abbreviated Latin Documents ¢ opied Extended, and Translated 
Foreign Kesearches carried out Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s 
Private Collections are worth consulting for Clues. 
Antiquarian and Scientific Material searched for and Copied at the 
British Museum and other Archives 


* Examine well your blood. 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree "—Suaxesreare. 
NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 

TRACED from STATE RECORDS ‘speciality West of England 


and Emigrant Families ELL-UPHAM, 17, Bedford Cireus, 
Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Road, Chiswick, Londen, w 


| OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hook finders «xtant. Vlease era 
Great 14-16, Jonn Bright Street. Kirmingham . 


AGENCY FORK AMERICAN KUOKS 


( PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
HOOKSELLERS 

of 27 and 29, West 28rd Street. New York. and 24, KEDFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C., aesire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the exceiient factiities presented by their Kranch House ip 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD FUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMEKICAN 
BOUKS 

Catalogues sent on application 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, K.C_) 

Contains hairless paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 
treedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannet be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
ehould be retained 


N DORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839 
Funds exceed 21.000! 
Otce : Memorial Hall Kuildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G 
Vresident 
The Kight Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasure 


The LONDON and W ESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
217, Strand, W.¢ 


‘Trustees (Ex-(fticie Members of Committee): 
CHAKLES HENRY WALTER, Esq 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq.. MA.J.P. DLL. 
ALFRED HENKY HANCE, Esq (Chairman of Committee, 
CHARLES AWDRKY, Baq., M.A. 

UBJECTS —This Institution was established in 1899 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
Assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all electi Kach donation of Three 
gives a vote at all electic for life Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


aid 
MEMBERSHIP —Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers 

The principal features of the Kules governing election to all Pensions 
Are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age , (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers forat least 


KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
Swarded in accordance with the merita and requirements of each case. 

W. WILAIE JONES, Secretary. 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDKA 
Invested Capital, 30,000. 
A INIQUE INVESTMEN 
Offered to London Hooksellers and their 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sam of Twenty 
| Guineas (or its eyuivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
| participate in the following advantages :— 
FIKS?. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 

exists 
SECOND Permanent Kelief in Old Age 

THIRD). Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbot vangieys, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coai, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an Annuity 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their Families for Holidays or during 
Convalescence 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Fx penses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are availabie not for Members only, but also 
for their Wives or Widows and Young Children 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. G: -© LaRner, 
23, Paternoster Row, B.C. 


NOW READY price 10s. 6¢. net 
THE NINTH SERIES 
G BNBRAL INDEX 
OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.8.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it contains, in 
addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms 
of Writers, with a List of their Contributions the number of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred The lublisher reserves 
the right of increasing the price of the Volume at any time. The 
number printed is limited, and the type has been distributed 


Free by post, 10s. lld 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Kream's Buildings, B.C. 


TENTH EDITION, price lwo Shillings 


‘ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
4 eae Tenth Edition. With 3 Pilates. Ky W. T. LYNN 
BRA. FRA 
** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”’ 
Guardian. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Li» 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, 


NOW KEADY, THIRD EDITION, KEVISED and ENLARGE)). 
PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 

Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. Third Edition. Ky W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
P.RAS 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CU. Li» 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC 


Qrick PHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 34 ,64., and ls. with 
strong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Hottie, including Prush Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


A THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
4 FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
preparea to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of KOOK, NEWS, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—15, Hream’s Haildings, Cnancery 
Lane. B.C 


(PUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WINTER APART 
MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One 
room. Pleasant and central, No others taken.—K. H. 66, Grove Hill 


Road, Tanbridge Wells. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.”S PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW THACKERAY BOOKS. 
THACKERAY in the UNITED STATES. By General James 


GRANT WILSON, Author of ‘ The Life of General Grant.’ With 2 Photogravures, 50 Full-Page Illustrations, and 


numerous Illustrations in the Text, including many Portraits of Mr. Thackeray. 


small demy Svo, 18s. net, 


THACKERAY’'S LETTERS to an 


In 2 vols. comprising over *00 pp. 
(On November 16, 


AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY BAXTER. With Original Drawings by W. M. THACKERAY. Large post 


Svo, 4s. net. 


LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS of SIR 


WALTER SCOTT. By HUGHES, of Ufftington. Edited by 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,’ 
Glencairly Castie, &c. With 3 Portraits and a Letter in Facsimile. 
Crown lv. net On November 22. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 
GREVILLE. | Taira Series By ALICB, COUNTESS of BTRAF- 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome. 


Large post Svo, 6+. net On November 25 


SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUON- 
ARRKOTI (The ky JOHN SYMONDS 


Edition. Smal! crown vo, 3s. ne Sh 
*,* The Italian Yext is printed on the pages opposite the Traneie- 


ti on 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ART. By 


Dr. WILHELM L\BKE New Edition Bdited. Minutely 


Kevised, and largely Kewritten by RUSSELL STURGIS, AM 

PhD. PALA, Aathor of Dictionary of Architecture ana Build- 

tog. ‘Burepean Architecture, In 2 vols. Imperial Svo, 
On Nocember 16. 


copiously illustrated, 36.. net 


HILL TOWNS of ITALY. By Egerton R. 


WILLIAMS. With % Illustrations from Photographs, and a 
Coloured Map. Second Edition. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 
SIDNEY LEB, Peiter of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Eeition. With Portraits, Map, and 
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